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FARMER STEBBINS AT 


Dear Brotuer Jonn:— Brooxyn, July Sth. 

- We got here safe, my good old wife an’ me, 
An’ then I strolled out to the Park, to see what I could see. 
Some fellows there was playin’ ball—an’ with a waggish smile, 
One chap inquired of me if I wouldn’t like to play awhile; 
For I'd made some remarks about the way the game was run, 
An’ maybe I'd take hold, he said, an’ show ’em how ‘twas 

done. 


Il used to play, some years ago, when youth still lingered near, 

Before three hundred pounds of flesh impaired my runnin’ gear; 

An’ so I said, “ All right, I’m in; I'll give the ball a whack, 

For I don’t like to have my age invite me to stan’ back”; 

An’ so I spoke up to’m an’ said, with quite a limber tongue, 

“T'll show you how we used to play when your old dads was 
young.” 


“Of course you'll. stan’ up to the rules?” the waggish chap 
inquired; 
‘An’ will you pitch or catch?” Says I, “Ill catch, if so desired.” 
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An’ then they brought a muzzle out an’ strapped it to my head, 

To keep my mug from gettin’ scraped by some one’s bat, they 
Said; 

But I didn’t mind; I says, “ All right; just trim me up complete, 

Providin’ you don’t tie no wires aroun’ my hands nor feet.” 


But when I caught their pesky ball, I yelled out with a groan, 

‘“‘Good sakes alive! I didn’t suppose you played it with a stone!” 

Then they all laughed, and says, “Of course this ain’t no two 
old cat!” 

An’ laughed again, when I remarked, “I’m sensible of that; 

But when we used to play base-ball, we wouldn’t have thought 
smart | 


‘To pelt each other with a chunk of old man Pharaoh’s heart !” 


Then they all laughed again, an’ said I'd better take the 
field ; 

An’ I remarked, “I’m used to that” (a fact quite unconcealed) ; 

An’ so I toddled off, an’ stood, without a word to sav, 

Until “a hot bali,” as they said; came purrin’ down my ‘way; 
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It landed somewhere on my frame, uncommon hard an’ square, 
Au’ I laid down, reached up my han’s, an’ wildly clasped it there. 


An’ then they laughed an’ cheered, an’ said I'd “caught it gn, 


the fly.” 
‘I caught it on my stomach, if I’m ary judge,” says I. 
An’ then they laughed an’ cheered some more, an’ said, “Our 
side is in, 
An’ it is our turn at the bat, an’ your tuft to begin.” 
An’ then I grasped the weapon tight, an’ says unto them all, 
“T’ll show you how to serve a hard an’ unregenerate ball.” 


The fellow that propelled the thing wouldn’t throw it square an’ 
Straight ; 
He’d make a sort of cow-like kick, an’ pitch it like a quait; 
An’ when I struck, with my whole firm of muscle, brain, an’ heart, 
The fierce blow found the ball an’ club some several rods apart; 
An’ leanin’ up an hittin’ ’gainst the atmosphere instead, 
Produced an unforeseen result, an’ laid me on my head. 
(Continued on page 80.) 
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“ Unsurpassed among scrials for children.”"—Saturday Review, London. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Ax Weexiy ror Bors anp GiR1s. 

The number for January 8th contains several notable contribu- 
tions. In fiction there is“ Faithful Johnnie,” by Lucy C. Litre ; 
“ My Little Casabianca,” by Kare Woopsriner Micnat.is; “ The 
Peasant Girl's Prisoner,” by M. Firtpr; and the third 
instalment of “ Captain Polly,” by Sopniz Swett. 

In this number also is printed the first of a short series of articles 
entitled 

“HOW CAN I GET THE BEST OF THE DOCTOR?” 

BY WATSON L. SAVAGE, M.D. 

The principal illustration in this number is an engraving by 
of Grorrroy’s picture “ Sortie de Classe” (School 
is Out). | 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE POLITICIANS. 


HE Epoch remarks very truly that the constant 
and persistent pressure upon General HARRISON’S 
time and attention since his election has come from 
the politicians and not from the people. Probably 
there is scarcely a man who has been to Indianapolis 
to see the President-elect who was not in some way, 
directly or indirectly, ‘‘on the make,” seeking for 
himself or another some kind of personal advantage. 
Unquestionably General HARRISON receives them all 
with this suspicion, and hears the information and 
the advice proffered him with patient politeness and 
consciously increasing ignorance. The visitors in 
large part are self-constituted counsellors whose value 
as real representatives of public sentiment it is diffi- 
cult for their host to estimate. His only safe course 
is to generalize from his personal knowledge of the 
character and quality of such gentlemen in Indiana. 
He will then understand how to judge them more 
accurately. The Epoch holds that whatever view 
General HARRISON may take of the persons who 
occupy his time, he can always count upon the con- 
stancy of the rank and file of his party. This will 
be a happy thought for him. 

It will suggest to him that he can safely trust his 
own estimate of hisown party. The politicians who 
hasten to enlighten him upon this subject carry coals 
to Newcastle. General HARRISON has been long in 
active politics. Indiana is not destitute of party 
politicians, and he knows them well and their ways. 
He also knows how far they represent the intelligence 
and spirit of his party. That honest and patriotic 
men suffer themselves to be led by the nose and sub- 
mit to vote for candidates whom they despise and to 
support measures which they do not approve, merely 
as a choice of evils, holding the success of the other 
party at any point to be the greatest of all possible 
evils, General HARRISON knows as well as the rest of 
us. Perhaps he thinks it a necessary defect of the 
party system. But he does not necessarily suppose 
that such men are grieved when such politicians fail 
to carry their private schemes, or are in the least 
degree inclined to revenge upon the President the 
disappointments of the ‘‘ visiting statesmen.” The 
President-elect will certainly save himself a vast 
amount of trouble if he will trust the intelligence 
and patriotism of his party which stay at home and 
do not send representatives to Indianapolis, but of 
whose existence he is fully aware. They acquiesce 
indolently and good-naturedly in the performances 
of the politicians, but nevertheless they, and not the 
politicians, are the Republicans to heed. 

For instance, General HARRISON would be stronger 
in New York if he should rely upon the spirit of his 
party, which is shown in Mr. CHOATE’s ‘‘ undisguised 
impertinence” resolution at the Union League Club, 
rather than upon a course taken to please ‘‘ the boys.” 
The kind of force and confidence produced by upright 
and vigorous persistence in commanding the approval 
of the ‘‘ best sentiment” in a party is something which 
“the boys” are too shrewd to oppose. This was the 
course of the HAYEs administration. ‘‘The boys” 
sneered at it as ‘‘Sunday-school politics,” and the 
politicians echoed Mr. CONKLING's scoffs and scorns. 
But, as we have said before, the HAYEs administration 
gave the Republican party an undisputed title to the 
succession in 1880. The President-elect may wisely 
judge for himself the feeling of his party, and act 
accordingly. Nor will he or any President err in 
holding a high view of it. The more contemptible 
the estimate which the head of a party places upon its 
standards, its morale, and its character, the more 
worthy of contempt will it become. But beyond this 
better sentiment in his party lies the same sentiment 
in the country at large, upon which also, in every 
endeavor to place himself above faction and to aim 
solely at the public welfare, the new President may 
safely rely. This isa sentiment which does not send 
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delegations to Indianapolis, nor will it take part at 
Washington in scrambling for the crumbs of patron- 
age. But it isa powerful and wide-spread sentiment, 
of which as General HARRISON thinks during the 
copious conversation of his self-elected counsellors, 
it probably occurs to him that he has not been elected 
chief of a party only, but President of the United 


States. 


GENERAL HARRISON UPON THE SUFFRAGE. 


GENERAL HaRRISON has broken his wise silence in 
avery decided manner. In a late speech toa Post of 
the Grand Army of the Republic he said that a free 
ballot, honestly expressed and fairly counted, is the 
main safeguard of our institutions, and that its sup- 
pression, under any circumstances, cannot be toler- 
ated. This remark is in accord with his speech 
Chicago last spring, and shows that his conviction 
upon the subject is very strong. Yet as the remark 
now reported is merely an expression of opinion upon 
a very grave public question, made by a President- 
elect without intimation of any practical course to be 
pursued, it would have been wisely omitted until he 
could speak with authority and with the detail of an 
official recommendation. 

The Birmingham Age, in commenting upon some 
recent observations of HARPER’S WEEKLY upon this 
subject, says: 

“There is no race problem in the North, and if there were five 
whites to one negro in the South there would be none in this sec- 
tion. The race problem comes of the nearly equal division of the 
two races, and is intensified where the blacks have a majority. 
The whites will not amalgamate or mix socially with the negroes, 
and will not submit to their political control.” 


The letter of Mr. WILLiaMs, of Greenville, South 
Carolina, which we printed recently, expresses sub- 
stantially the same view. And Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury THOMPSON, at the New England din- 
ner in Charleston, said, amid great applause, that the 


race question as presented in the Southern States, 


and involving the suffrage, is one 


“‘ for which history has no precedent and experience no example 
—a question which, if it is ever to be settled properly, peacefully, 
and finally, must be settled by the people of the South, and by 
them alone.” 


By the people of the South the Secretary means, of 
course, the whites; and the phrase, as applied to a 
community where, as the Age says, the races are near- 
ly divided, and both are under the law equal citizens 
and voters, shows the instinctive feeling of the dom- 
inant race. Meanwhile it is undeniable that the 
Republican treatment of the question since the war 
has revealed neither the consciousness that national 
legislation could remedy the difficulty nor the convic- 
tion that such legislation would be wise even if it were 
constitutional. 

The interest of the whole country in the local suf- 
frage upon national concerns, as in the election of a 
President and members of Congress, is evident 
enough, but the situation in many parts of the South- 
ern‘States is exceedingly complicated, and the mere 
statement of the undoubted fact that a free ballot 
honestly expressed and fairly counted is the main 
safeguard of our institutions does not advance a prac- 
tical solution. On the other hand, it is equally true 
that the declaration of the Birmingham Age that a 
minority would not submit to the majority, legally 
qualified and ascertained, is an un-American proposi- 
tion, which also offers no solution of the problem. 
Secretary THOMPSON’S suggestion that the question 
should be left to the time and method which may 
commend themselves to the whites in the States espe- 
cially concerned does not supply any: answer to the 
question how long the rest of the country ought to 
acquiesce in a Congressional representation based 
upon a pepulation of legal voters of whom a large 
part are either not permitted to cast their votes, or to 
have them counted when cast. But this is not the 
only menace to the suffrage. General HARRISON 
would not deny that corruption of the ballot is as 
bad as its suppression, and in a simple declaration of 
his respect for a free and honest vote he might wisely 
have alluded to the perils which beset it in his own 
State as well as those which menace it in other States. 
His remark naturally excites great interest to know 
what practical measures he will officially recommend 
to Congress to solve a very difficult situation. 


A SIGNIFICANT DINNER. 


THE recent dinner of the Massachusetts Reform 
Club in Boston, at which a letter was read from the 
President, and at which Secretary FAIRCHILD spoke, 
was very significant. Its purpose was to declare 
untiring fidelity to the cause of tariff reform, and the 
enthusiasm which characterized the occasion, and the 
tone of the speeches and the letters, showed a spirit 
which is not daunted by the result of the late elec- 
tion. The character of the chief guests was not less 
suggestive of the quality of the movement, and the 
dinner was a striking sign of the earnestness and 
reality of the tariff reform agitation. But not less 
obviously it illustrated the fact that such reform is 
not a distinctive Democratic measure. Mayor Rus- 
SELL, of Cambridge, who presided at the dinner, is a 
young Democrat, a hereditary Democrat, a Demo- 
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crat of the new spirit, and Mr. FaIRcHILD, the chiet 
speaker, is also a Democrat. But the chief guests 
were until very recently associated with the Repub- 
lican party, and the occasion lacked decidedly: in its 
leaders the distinctive Democratic character. Indeed 
in the late campaign it was plain that the chief issue 
had been forced upon the Democratic party. It 
accepted a situation which as a party it did not like. 
The nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND was unavoidable, 
but certainly it was not generally agreeable to the 
party. With his nomination his message became 
the necessary platform. But the enthusiasm and 
earnestness of the Democratic canvass were confined 
largely to the younger Democrats, like Mr. RUSSELL, 
and to tariff reformers of wholly Republican ante- 
cedents. 


ith Democrats like Governor HILL, and when inde- 

ndents call themselves Democrats and announce 
their adhesion to the Democratic party, they have in 
mind only those Democrats with whom they are in 
sympathy, and not the general spirit and tendency of 
the Democratic party. Were another Presidential 
election to occur this year Mr. CLEVELAND would 


with Democratic tradition and party control are 


- hardly be the Democratic candidate, not because he 


has not enthusiastic friends in his party, nor because 


there is_not a large Democratic sympathy with his 


tariff reform views, but because he is not the real 
representative of the party. It is clear also that 
Governor HILL would not be the candidate this year, 
or three years hence, but for a very different reason. 
It would be because there are Democrats enough in 
the State of New York who do not mean that he shall 
be President even if he should secure the nomination. 
This, indeed, is merely saying that the Democratic 
party is not united upon the question which has been 
made most prominent. To an observer who is not 
swayed by party feeling it is evident that while the 
party, from the necessity of the case, acquiesced in 
the leadership of its younger, aggressive, and pro-. 
gressive spirits, yet definite tariff reform was not an 
acceptable issue. It seems to such an observer un- 
likely that the same leadership will direct the action 
of the party in 1892, at the close of a Republican 
administration. 

In other words, a great question like that of slavery 
or of the protective tariff must make its own party. 
It must subordinate other issues by the vitality of its 
hold upon its supporters. The Democratic party of 
which Governor HILL and other familiar politicians 
are leaders can no more become an earnest and effec- 
tive tariff reform party than the old Whig party 
could become a resolute and aggressive antislavery 
organization. Neither can the friends of tariff reform 
who are within the Democratic party transform the 
party by their adhesion. Tariff reformers will natu- 
rally vote in a Congressional election for any candi- 
date who is a sincere tariff reformer. But he will 
not be such a candidate because he is a Democrat. 
Mr. SEWARD was a good antislavery Whig, but his 
antislavery convictions became effective only when 
he and others, old Whigs and old Democrats, com- 
bined to form the Republican party. The rapid 
growth of a great tariff reform party, when once the 
farmers understand the situation, would be as surpris- 
ing as that of the Republican party from 1853 to 1856, 
and from 1856 to 1860. _ | : 


“A ROARING FARCE.” 


THE Civil Service Record recently asked the newly 
elected Representatives in Congress in Massachusetts 
what course they thought the HARRISON administra- 
tion should pursue in regard to appointments and 
removals. Two or three replied in substance that 
they thought it should pursue reform by turning out 
those whom President CLEVELAND had appointed for 
political reasons, and replacing, so far as practicable, 
those whom he had dismissed. Thisisa policy which 
is now frequently urged by Republicans. But it is 
merely a proposition to continue and aggravate the 
spoils system, which it is the purpose of reform to abol- 
ish. Any sensible Republican will see this upon a 
moment’s reflection. The proposition is that Mr. 
CLEVELAND having turned out Republicans without 
regard to character or fitness, and only because they 
were Republicans, General HARRISON shall turn out 
Democrats for the same reason. Of course General 
HaARRISON’s successor, if he should be a Democrat, 
would then pursue the same course. Howsoon, under 
this rule,would reform be accomplished ? It is alleged 
that the removed officers, although Republicans, were 
honest and capable. But they had been generally 
appointed by Republican administrations for political 
reasons, and if, notwithstanding this, they were such 
good officers that it was a gross wrong to remove 
them, why is it not an equally gross wrong to re- 
move equally good officers appointed for similar rea- 
sons by a Democratic administration ? 

Reform must begin under some administration, and 
it can begin only by retaining good officers, however 
they were appointed. If every administration should 
turn out all employés who were appointed upon the 
spoils principle we should never have reform, be- 
cause the whole service, until the act of ’83, was filled 
upon that principle. If General HARRISON would be 
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justified as a reformer in removing the Democrats 
whom Mr. CLEVELAND has appointed, certainly Mr. 
CLEVELAND as a reformer was justified in removing 
all the Republicans whom General ARTHUR and Mr. 
Haves and General GRANT had appointed. Mr. 
ELIJAH A; MorsE, Representative-elect of the 
District in Massachusetts, says Mr.CLE 
was a ‘‘stupendous roaring farce” of 


be in doing precisely the same 
farce lies in Mr. MoRSE'§ su 
course upon General HaRRIson’s part would ‘‘redeem 
the promises of the Republican party and favor civil 
service reform.” On the coritrary, Mr. MORSE recom- 
mends as mad a saturnalia of spoils as that of the 
JACKSON administration. To denounce Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’S course as ‘‘sham reform,” worthy of universal 
contempt, and then to trust that General HARRISON 
will imitate it, is to come tolerably near stultifieation. 
- It is. the dull pressure of such ignorant partisan 
zeal as that shown by Mr. Morse which General 
HARRISON, should he be well disposed toward reform, 
will find to be his chief difficulty. The principle 
which should have guided President CLEVELAND'S 
action in this matter should control President HarRRI- 
SON'S. 
ble, and not an offensive partisan, should be retained, 
for whatever reason he may have been appointed. If 
the new President or his heads of departments should 
undertake to satisfy themselves as to the character 
and efficiency of employés who have been displaced 
under this or any previous administration, they could 
attend to no other business. If they should take the 
word of advisers like Messrs. INGALLS, QUAY, PLATT, 
DUDLEY, MAHONE, and Morss, the farce of reform 
would roar more Joudly thanever. The only reason- 
able course, both in view of reform and of the proper 
transaction of the public business, is to require a real 
reason for changing the non-political employés of the 
government, and to regard with profound distrust the 
representations of their incompetency and of the gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with them which will be made by 
members of Congress and local politicians in order to 
get the present incumbents out and theirown men in. 


THE PLAYERS’ CLUB. 


THE opening of the Players’ Club on the last night of the 
year was a very pleasant incident. Mr. EDWIN Boortn, wish- 
ing to make a friendly, fitting, agreeable, and useful gift to 
the fraternity of players in which he is so eminent, finally 
decided that a social club which should be distinctively, 
but not exclusively, the Players’ Club, would serve the 
double purpose of bringing actors into more intimate 
acquaintance with each other, and, what is quite as impor- 
tant, with men of all other pursnits. With this admirable 
end in view he has bought a house on Gramercy Park, 
which he has caused to be fitted and finished for such a 
club, and on the recent night of St. Sylvester, surrounded 
by a distinguished and sympathetic company, in a few 
modest and pleasant words, he transferred the house, com- 
pletely equipped, to the proper authorities of the club. 

The gift is as munificent as the thought was happy. 
The hold of the actéd drama upon public interest is not 
relaxed, but is constantly increasing. Simultaneously with 
the opening of the Players’ Club the production of Macbeth 
in London by HENRY IRVING and Miss TERRY was one of 
the chief incidents in the news of the day—a production 
which promises to attract. public attention for a longer 
time than any similar enterprise. And while the player’s 
art is thus as fascinating as ever, the player’s position as 
among men of other occupations is plainly and pleasantly 
changing. 

It is largely the fanlt of the craft if they have largely 
held aloof from other interests than their own, and that 
they have been almost as distinct a class as monks and 
friars. The old ban of the Church is partly responsible for 
this situation, and the frown of the Puritan moralist 
denounced them long after the Puritan himself had dis- 
appeared. Mr. BooTtn’s purpose is coincideut with the ten- 
dency of the time, and forecasts the participation of the 
player in all the movements of the community toward 
which he may feel disposed. His art is among the oldest 
of arts, and American society needs all the humanizing 
influences of all artists of whatever guild. The Players’ 
Club, felicitously named by Mr. T. B. ALDRICH, is a@ sign 


of the appearance of a new social force which will be 


warmly welcomed. 


THE AMENITIES OF POLITICS, 


WHEN President JEFFERSON was inaugurated, his prede- 
cessor, JOHN ADAMS, departed early on the morning of the 
ceremony, that he might not take part in it or see the 
beginning of the new régime. But before they died the two 
patriarchs of American independence, when the fires of 
party fury were spent, resumed their old friendly rela- 
tions, and died together, happily and peacefully,on the 
jubilee of the great day. In 1800, however, the rage of 
party spirit was relentless, and the old Federalists assumed 
and believed when JEFFERSON was elected that the gov- 
ernment had fallen into the hands of its enemies. 

After the late election Mr. CLEVELAND was reported to 
have said that the result was not personal, but simply a 
decision of the country upon a certain policy. This is 
undoubtedly what an election should be. The candidate 
is but a representative, and when personal considerations 
are necessarily and justifiably introduced into the canvass, 
it is because of want of circumspection upon the part of 
the nominating convention. But in a normal election, 
where personal character is not involved, the plea that one 
candidate is abler than the other is of no avail, because 
he is supported for his views and not for his ability. In 
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the late election, as Mr. CLEVELAND truly holds, the contest 
was between policies, not persons. 

It follows that the most coarteous feeling may subsist 
between the two candidates after the election, and it is 
pleasant to read in the Louisville Cowrier-Journal that 
there has been an interchange of letters between the Presi- 
dent and his elected successor, and between Mrs. CLEVE- 
LAND and Mrs. HARRISON, and also between the present 
and future private secretary. Mrs. CLEVELAND has warmly 
invited Mrs. HARRISON and her husband to be guests at 


- the White House before the inauguration. The ladies 


have further corresponded upon household matters, while 
the President has instructed General HARRISON upon the 
routine business of the executive office. This is an agree- 
able illustration of that amenity which sometimes tempers 
the unreason and bitterness of party controversy, and also 
of the universal and tranquil acquiescence in the result ot 
@ national election which involves a complete change of 
party ascendency in the government. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS BY GOVERNOR HILL, 


WE have spoken elsewhere of Governor HILL’s remarks 
in his message upon ballot reform and high license.. Some 
of his other suggestions are remarkable for their crudity or 
for their merely speculative character. He renews his rec- 
ommendation of the abolition of the Board of Regents of the 
University and of the State Board of Charities. But in 
neither case does he attempt to show that the public work 
intrusted to those boards would be performed more effec- 
tively or economically than at present. 

The Board of Regents, for instance, is an unpaid body 
who are trustees of the State Library and Museum, who are 
associated in the State boundaries survey, and who dis- 
tribute the State grants to academies, and who charter col- 
leges and academies, and exercise general supervision over 
them. This work is done quietly and effectively, and there 
is no complaint. The method of their appointment, if 
rather disproportioned to their fanctions, is yet an indica- 
tion of the respect paid by the State to the interests of the 
higher education. If the whole educational system were 
to be reconstructed, as was proposed in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1867, its details might be in some respects 
changed. But there is no reason to suppose that the abo- 


lition recommended by the Governor would be of any public — 


benefit whatever. Among his crude and grotesque propo- 
sitions is that the failure of a citizen to vote should be made 
an offence punishable by law. It would be wiser, one would 
think, to prohibit unintelligent or indifferent voting than 
to insist upon it under a penalty. The Governor also rec- 
ommends a six years’ Presidential term without re-eligibil- 
ity. This is a change widely and wisely desired. 

But he proposes also that retired Presidents shall become 
Senators for life, with a proper salary. He admits that, the 
public mind is not ready for such a scheme, and he states no 
reason why it should be favored except a desire to do honor 
to citizens who have filled the highest office. Such a plan 
assumes that Presidents are always selected for superior 
ability and eminence of public service. But acute observ- 
ers are inclined to think that they are selected rather for an 
“availability” which is due to other reasons. Such sugges- 
tions of the Governor, like his former devices to win the sym- 
pathy of the “labor vote,” are cnriously jejune. Proposi- 
tions for amending the Constitution of the United States 
should be submitted by the Governor of New York to the 
Legislature only for reasons which can be strongly stated 
and ably maintained. In his remarks upon prison labor 
the Governor says ‘with truth that convicts should be em- 
ployed, and that they cannot be employed usefully without 
some competition with outside labor. He might have add- 
ed that the attempt to provide them with useless occupa- 
tion, therefore, should be abandoned, and the question of 
prison labor should be settled upon sound penal princi- 
ples, which contemplate the welfare of the prisoner as 
well as of the State. 


PROSPECTS OF BALLOT REFORM AND 
HIGH LICENSE. 


GOVERNOR HILv’s inaugural address was full of fine sen- 
timents which everybody approves. There was nothing in 
it to which any exception could be taken. But, as the 
boys say, it was in his message that the Governor “got 
down to business.” His denunciation of the alarming tse 
of money at elections was timely and in accordgnce with 
the best public sentiment, and his remarks naturally intro- 
duced a discussion of a ballot reform bill as a means of 
correcting the abuse. The Governor thinks such a law 
desirable, and he gives his views of what it ought to be, 
but he does not succeed in showing how such a scheme as 
he recommends would remove the evils which are to be 
reformed. 

The chief objects of a bill are to destroy pretexts for 
money assessments upon candidates, to secure the secrecy 
of the ballot, and to prevent bribery. In order to accom- 
plish these results the SaxTon bill provides that the bal- 
lots shall be printed at the public expense, that the voters 
shall select their ballots in secret, and that only ballots 


certified by proper officers shall be deposited. Governor 


H1Lu would let anybody print the ballots, and would dis- 
pense with certification. The consequence would be that 
the old pretext for assessments would remain, and that cor- 
ruption would be about as practicable as it is now. For 
effectual security, both of secrecy and of independent vot- 
ing, the SAxTON bill provides the means, while the Govern- 
or’s scheme does not. 

The Governor’s remarks upon license legislation are the 
familiar statements. People, he says, substantially, cannot 
be made temperate by legislation, and in enacting laws we 
must consider human nature. These are truths the whole 
valne of which lies in their practical application. No 
license law yet proposed has either assumed that people 
could be made good by law or has forgotten human nature. 
But when the Governor asserts that public opinion does 
not demand a higher license than the present rate, and 
assumes to prove it by showing that the average of license 
fees is lower than the maximum which the law allows, he 
forgets to state a fact which Mr. MILLER mentioned in the 


% 
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campaign, that in the county of Herkimer, to which the 
Governor alludes, the Republican towns placed the fees as 
high as the law permits, while the Democratic towns, 
which supported the Governor, who does not forget thé 
fact, the fees were very low. This trickery of figures 
betrays in the Governor’s remarks upon the subject a want 
of candor which destroys their value. The conclusion to 
be drawn from the message is that an éffective ballot 
reform bill and high license bill will be vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. | 


TREES AND THE PUBLIC WELFARE. 


THE question of forestry,in the opinion of Garden agd 
Forest, which is the highest authority upon the subject-in 
the country, is one of the most urgent of public questions. 
How important it is we showed some time since by a cita- 
tion from the same authority in regard to the money value 
of the annual product. It now says: 


‘“‘ All the money that has been obtained from the Adirondack 
forests might have been gained without injury to the woods them- 
selves, leaving every acre still clothed with frosperous and pro- 
ductive forests. But by reason of ignorance, indifference, and 
mismanagement much of this region is to-day almost as com- 
pletely and irrecoverably ruined as if it were covered a thousand 
feet deep with boiling lava. The people who are interested in 
great schemes and enterprises for irrigation in the western part of 
this country appear to-be mostly unaware of the essential fact 
that if the forests of that region are destroyed there will be a 
great loss of the water needed to carry out any plan or system 
whatever.” 


It proceeds to say that when the pine supply of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota is exhausted there will naturally be a 
considerable exodus of population from those States, and 
thus quietly suggests the material and pecuniary interest 
of every community in the proper protection of the forests. 
That public attention is more and more alive to the impor- 
tance of this subject is shown by such a meeting as that of 
the late forestry conference at-Atlanta, Georgia, and by the 
activity of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association. It is 
not surprising that such interest should be manifested, for 
the facts which are submitted to the public show that Gar- 
den and Forest is not mistaken in regarding the subject of 
forestry as a great and pressing public question. . 


PERSONAL, 


Verpt, the composer and philanthropist, has erected and 
equipped a hospital at Villanova, and has also deposited funds 
sufficient for its maintenance. It is a large but unpretentious 
building, commanding a fine view of the river Po and the Apen- 
nines in the distance. There are wings for the separate treatment 
of the sexes, a ward for contagious diseases, and a hydropathic 
department, while all the arrangements are elaborate and modern. 
With characteristic modesty the giver refused to let the institu- 
tion be named after himself, and it is to be known simply as the 
Hospital of Villanova, 

—Minister Epwarp J. Parwps has retained his professorship ih 
the Yale Law School during his absence in England, and his bro- 
ther professors at New Haven have heard nothing of his alleged 
intention to accept the presidency of Columbia College. 

—General GrEFLY’s work on arctic research and exploration, 


including the meteorological data brought back from the aretic- 


regions when he made the at present “farthest north,” has just 
been published in two large volumes from the government print- 
ing-office. Of the 4500 copies, 1250 are for the Senate, 2500 for 
the House, and 750 for the Signal Service, to be distributed to for- 
eign libraries and explorers. 

—A member of the Methodist church at Roseville, Illinois, has 
been found guilty of “‘ political gambling,” and the attempts of the 
pastor to put an end to such practices in his fold doubtless gave 
rise to the statement that trouble had arisen through-his refusal 
to accept money won on election bets in liquidation of the church 
debt. The church fortunately has no debt. 

—The blizzard of last’: March brought out certain facts against 
the Washington pawnbrokers which have led to a war on them by 
the Knights-of Labor. Large numbers of improvident workmén, 
supposing that milder weather had come, had pawned their winter 
clothing, while others were forced by the belated season to obtain 


money on their tool kits for fuel and other necessaries of life. | 


Then the District Assembly was called on to advance $6000 to 
meet the obligations with the rapacious money-lenders. Congress 
is now asked to pass a law regulating the rate of interest to be 
charged by the brokers, 

—SaraH R. May, a prominent educator in the South till Mospy’s 
guerillas drove her away, and since then a’sociated with some of 
= leading private schools in Maine, has just died at her home in 

trong. 


—President Dwianrt, of Yale College, is something of an anti-— 


quary, and his New Haven home contains a mumber of choice 
pieces of ancient furniture. Among these is a secretary that has 
been in the family for two centuries and a straight-backed chair 
that must be at least half as old, both of which the doctor has 
appropriated for his every-day use, 

—Mrs. Asnton Dik, who was a delegate to the Woman’s Con- 

s at Washington last spring, is one of four women elected to 
the new London School Board. She belongs to the “ progressives,” 
who oppose sectarian and favor free schools. 7 

—Captain Siocum, a venturesome mariner, has just reached 
Washington with his wife and two sons after an eventful vovage 
of six thousand miles in a sail-boat. A series of mishaps culmi- 
nated in the wrecking of the captain’s vessel, the Baltimore brig 
Aquidneck, in the harbor of Rio Janeiro last year. Captain Sto- 
cum lost everything; and rather than go into debt for the passage 
of himself and his family, he and his boys built a boat thirty-five 
feet long and of about two tons burden, and sailed for home. He 
believes that he has just claims against the Brazilian government 
for damages, and is at Washington to file them. 

—Just as General Lew Watiace’s Boyhood of Christ is delight- 
ing all readers, being considered, both for the interest of the letter- 
press and the beauty of its illustrations, the holiday book of the 
season, his “‘Commodus,” in the January number of Harprr’s 
MaGazing, calls attention to a new and most wonderful manifesta- 
tion of his genius. It is one of the most remarkable historical 
plays of modern times. In the mean time hig world-renowned 
ngvel Ben-Hur enters upon a new year of success. His old friend 
and school-mate, the Rev. J. C. Fietcner, also a distinguished 
author, says: “ It conquered its way. No one could read it with- 


out inducing his neighbor to do the same. The Protestant Chris- — 


tian found in it that whieh suited him; the Catholic, always sen- 
sitive about his Church and his dogmas, found nothing to offend ; 
the Jew discovered that, whereas he and his co-religionists were 
always judged with prejudice by both Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Greek, here was a book which respected the Jew, and, as it 
were, found substantial apologies for his ancestors’ not immediately 
accepting as the Messiah the lowly One of Nazareth.” 


= 


kind of a farce, then, yould General HaRRISON’S course en ee 
if 
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EXCHANGE OF CROCKERY FOR OLD CLOTHES 


. 3 and are sure to be met with during a stroll 
LONDON STREET TYPES. through the streets, aad: 

THeRe are dozens of curious characters on the streets of London, The muffin man, with his tray, his white 
and although the two countries are so intimately related, and so apron, and his jingling bell, is strange to 
alike in many manners and“eustoms, only about one in three of Americans, but English households. of 
these queer types is familiar in New York. We have the coster- . the middle class would feel lost ri 
monger and his barrow or wagon, but not the cat’s-megt man, 8m *his regular daity Sibe . .DicxeNs wis” 
the chimney-sweep. We Have the corner confectioner, with thoroughly acquainted with him, and de- 
candies, nuts, and fruits, but not the baked-potato man, nor the’ scribed him in passages of sympathetic 
vender of sheep’s trotters. We have the street bands, but not humor. He has been celebrated in poetry 
the street acrobats, nor, save unfrequently, the Punch and Judy and immortalized in song. Ree: } / t 
show. We have the beggar in many forms, but not the crossing ‘**Oh, don’t you know the mnffin man ? itself has never been naturalized in this country. We have some: aE 
sweeper, who takes toll as a matter of right, nor the actor who _ Oh, don’t you khow. his name ?” thing resembling it in what is called “short-cake.” At two or | wie 
falls down in an apparently epileptic fit whenever he thinks he Thus begins a favorite English glee, which proceeds to inform the three New York bakeries English muffins are on sale; but they | ea 
can collect a charitable crowd. We have the newsboy, but not ignorant that the muffin man “lives in Maiden Lane.” The muffin are regarded as luxuries for the rich. They. have an incomplete 3 
the uniformed and num- 
boys of the boot- | 
black brigade, nor the 
gamins who turn cart- | 4 | 
wheels alongside the om- | 
nibuses for a penny. In 


his clever sketches, Mr. 
Barnarp has hit upon the 7 | 


same average. The ped- 


dler who exchanges crock- 
fin man, and the artist of | 4 aa a 


ery for old clothes is not 
unknown here, but few [ 

the pavement has not yet 

decorated our thorough- ~ 


his face suggests, must be ay | | | | i | 


shrewd and plausible and 

pleasant, for his business “| Bee | | 

is to humbug housewives 

into accepting articles of ‘ 

china - ware, worth not | 

more than a shilling, for | 
| 


old hats, coats, trousers, 
and shoes, which would 


bring four times that — | af | + | 


amount if sold in the sec- 

ciate it. Stories are cur- 
rent of dress suits that 
have been bartered for a 
pair of cheap vases, and 
overcoats that have not 
been satisfactorily 
placed by an_ inartistic 
statuette. The class of 
traders who delude inno- 
cent women into such 
bargains was numerous 
in this city before our 
civil war. One of our 
wealthiest and most prom- 
inent bankers laid the 
foundation of his fortune 
in this way. Now these 
peddlers are mostiy ban- 
ished to the rural dis- 
tricts. New York has be- 
come too sharp for their 


easy tricks. But in Lon- | A STREET ARTIST. — 


a 


don, which is a country of | 
itself, they still flourish, LONDON STREET CHARACTERS.—Drawn sy Freperick Barnarp. 
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and indigestible appearance, as of dough not 
thoroughly baked. But no English tea-table is 
complete without them. They are cut in half, 
toasted at the open fire, and plentifully buttered ; 
and then, with the cup that cheers but not inebri- 
ates, they make an ample meal, cheap, and, as 
sam Weller says, ‘“ Werry filling at the price.” 
The Artist of the Pavement selects a wide 
~idewalk, marks out a space along a wall or 
fence, and proceeds to ornament it in colors. 
Some of his work appears at first sight to be 


_ really artistic. So it may be; but he is not the 


artist. He draws and paints, sometimes with a 
stencil-plate, sometimes from patterns furnished 
to him by his emplover, who makes the designs, 
and pays a beggar to sit behind them and pick 
up the pennies thrown into his hat by those who 
respond to the appeal to “ Please encourage tal- 
ent.” During the recent Jubilee celebrations 
one of these pavement pictures was so elaborate 
and attracted so mucli attention that it was de- 
scribed in the London newspapers. It depicted 
the Queen in her coronation robes, as a young, 
handsome, slender girl, and then, for a companion 
portrait, presented her in her widow’s cap, a ma- 
tronly figure, her black dress relieved only by the 
blue ribbon of the Order of the Garter and the 
Koh-i-noor diamond set asa brooch. Sovereigns 
were thrown daily in recognition of these pic- 
tures of the Sovereign, and the Artist of the 
Pavement was more liberally rewarded for his 
work than if ‘sie had painted it in oils instead of 
chalks, and on canvas instead of stones. The 
beggar whom Mr. Barnarp has sketched from 
the life lias tried to touch the popular heart with 
a portrait of General Gorpon. One lucky hit of 
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ular hobby, might hunt on forever for the needle 
in the hay-stack and never come acruss it. 


No matter how little the visitor is acquainted 


with the objects he looks at, he should uncon- 
sciously receive instruction. Though unaware of 
the mental process, there is always going on in 
the mind of man some kind of comparison. Here 
are two objects placed intentionally in a museum 
case near each other. 
them both in. Their differences excite his curi- 
osity, and he has his object-lesson. If the two 
specimens were in separate rooms, in looking at 
the last one he would have forgotten the exist- 
ence of the first because of the interval of 
time. 


The visitor’s eye takes 


The rarest of objects, unique of its kind, would 


be as nothing if its story were not clearly told in 
legible print. It may appear paradoxical, but 
Professor G. Brown Goopr, who has the National 
Museum in charge, when asked what is an ideal 
museum, savs he considers that specimens play, 
as it were, but a secondary part to labels. 


Many people with vague ideas of a museum 


think that it ouglit some day or other reach com- 
pletion. This maturity might happen in a special 
museum, where but a single branch of research 
seeks illustration: For a general museum, such 
as is the one in Washington, completion is im- 
possible. It may, in time, be fully grown, but 
would never be more than that. If for an in- 
stant it deemed itself “mature,” its decadence 
must follow. There can be no finality to this 
museum. As longas man exists, thinks, works, a 
museum must go on developing. 


Of dead museums there are scores in this 


world, as there are dead cities in the Nether- 


this kind brings a harvest,of coppers, and even lands. A dead museum is a case of arrested de- 


of silver. But the majority of the pictures are lopment. The specimens placed in one posi- 
of simple subjects, rudely drawn and crudely cot tion five years ago are anchored in the same 
mse for 


ored, and are intended merely as 

begging. It may be said in their favor that they 
are a more agreeable excuse than the drugged 
infants and deformed cripples too often exhibit- 
ed on the streets of New York. 


HAWAIIAN CANOE OF THE TIME OF CAPT. COOK. — 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


AccorpinG to popular conception, a museum is 
an exhibition of curiosities, the collecting, pre- 
serving, and arranging of objects being under- 
stood. We are not to despise the word “ curi- 
osities” because “The Cabinet of Curiosities” 
crowded in the United States Patent Office at 
Washington was the germ from which the Na- 
tional Museum sprang. . Pell-mell, helter-skelter, 
massed together in the Patent Office, there was a 
lot of heterogeneous matter; Indian relics, bones 
of the mastodon, skins, shells, Revolutionary relics, 
weapons, minerals, pictures, the waifs and strays 
derived from government exploring expeditions, 
with gifts from patriotic citizens. 

A cabinet of curiosities may have entertaining 
qualities, but it rises to a higher plane when ob- 
jects are arranged and classed in a philosophical 
‘manner. All aboriginal races have left by sea, 
lake, and river side mounds built up of material 
they had no further use for. Here they threw the 
shells of oysters, mussels, the bones of animals, 
birds, fish, their old- and worn out implements. 
The scientific explorer takes this mass of refuse 
and siff$ it. The shells go to the conchologist, 
the bones of fish to the ichthyologist, the remains 
of animals to the zoologist, the broken potsherds 
to the ethnographist, the stone knives or arrow- 
heads to the archzologist. If in one room or in 
one case of a museum this entire material had 
been shot, it would have been as useless for study 

-as if it had remained on the sea-shore or lake- 
side of Maine or Wisconsin. 

Those not familiar with this subject might 

think that no great difficulties were presented 
in the arrangement of a museum. © If the putting 
in proper position of a single object so that it can 
be seen and studied requires a minimum of care, 
when tens of thonsands, hundreds of thousands, 
or millions of specimens have to be shown, the 
difficulties increase in mathematical proportion. 
_ Everybody is acquainted with the physical fa- 
tigue which follows a visit toa museum. To see 
the best collection of paintings in the world, 
taking the Louvre as a type—and by “ best” no 
reference is made to the excellence of the works 
of art, but only to the hanging and arrange- 
ment of the pictures—the bodily exertion neces- 
sary to study a single gallery is excessive. In 
museums there are alcoves where objects are 
badly lighted and-eyes are strained. There is 
leg-weariness in tracking from room to room, 
aggravated by climbing stairs so as to reach up- 
per galleries. 

The general imperfections in museums are of- 
ten irremediable, arising from structural errors 
beyond the control of those in charge, but there 
are many errors which are corrigible. 

Defective arrangement chills the ardor of re- 
search. A label put in a wrong place gives ei- 
ther false information, which is worse than none, 
or is not clear. If there be abundance of light 
in a room, ingenuity is shown in placing a case 
saas to get it inthe dark. If there is one visitor 
who knows something, there are ten thousand 
who know nothing. The man of science finds 
out what he wants in-the museum, but the un- 
scientific man, who’ wishes to satisfy some partic- 


spot to-day. Dust has blurred the outlines of 
the specimens. The ink of the label has faded. 
A bird stuffed a quarter of a century ago has 
done its best to survive, but the sun every bright 
day has shone on it, as if it were an ornithologi- 
cal sun-dial, and its once brilliant plumage is 
bleached. You are told that there used to be 
many visitors to that museum, but now there is 
only a semi-occasional one. Officers of the mu- 
seum having its educational interest at heart 
complain of “the indifference of the public.” 
It is not the public who are at fault, but those 
who have made a monotonous museum. In the 
National Museum the arranging and the rearran- 
ging of the objects in the cases never ceases. The 
great accumulation of material allows of new dis- 
play at frequent intervals. 

The National Museum may be-considered as a 
recipient for the overflow of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Originally the Smithsonian contained 
collections derived from five sources—those com- 
ing from government expeditions, from gifts of 
individuals, from exchanges, from explorations 
undertaken by the Smithsonian, and from pur- 
chase. In this last respect the National Museum 
differs from all others. It depends but in an in- 
finitesimal degree on buying the material it wants. 
To-day the Smithsonian building contains only 
the ornithological and archeological collections. 
The superb gifts and large exchanges coming 
from foreign sources, due to the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, made it necessary that the United States 
should possess some building where all the speci- 
mens of natural history, geology, mining, metal- 
lurgy, objects of aboriginal workmanship or of 
modern industry, should be placed. 

Plans having been matured by Professor Spen- 
cer F. Barrp, the late Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the building of the National 
Museum was begun, under his direction, in 1879, 
and it was occupied in 1881. The museum 
forms a square, with sides of 327 feet, and has a 
central dome. Within its walls there is an 
area of 102,200 square feet, or 2.35 acres. The 
main floor has 17 halls, and there are 80,300 feet 
of floor space. On the main floor and two upper 
stories there are 27,400 feet of floor space, used 
for offices, workshops, laboratories, store-rooms, 
etc. What is there in this vast building? Three 
museums, but all correlated. The public sees the 
Educational Museum, where are the specimens 
illustrating natural objects with the manifesta- 
tion of human thought and activity. The Mu- 
seum of Record is something apart. Here are 
preserved the material foundations of an enor- 
mous amount of scientific research, and this ma- 
terial is always being subjected to study. Here 
are nature’s types. If material of this kind were 
only indestructible, imperishable, the fauna of 
2889 might be compared with that of 1889, to 
discover whether there had been changes. The 
third museum is that of Research, and this mu- 
seum requires special notice. 

The Smithsonian Institution is founded on a 
purely democratic principle. Thanks to James 
SMITHSON, who gave the Smithsonian Institution 
to the American people, it belongs to the people, 
and so the republic has a right to ask ques- 
tions. It is its blessed privilege to be inquisitive, 

because it wants to know, it grows in men- 
power and in force. 

'“ Thave caught a curious fish. I shot a strange 
bird. I killed an animal I never saw before. I 
struck a stone in digging, yesterday, that was new 
to me. Here is something in flint an Indian 
must have made. Ten feet underground I found 
this odd coin. What are they? Tell us their 
names. Are they useful? Can I build mea house 
of this stone? Will this mineral pay to mine ? 
If I catch this fish can I market it? Tell me 
who coined this money.”” This chorus of ques- 
tions, accompanied by the objects, comes to the 
Smithsonian and the museum from all parts of 
the American continent and from the rest of the 
world, for SmirHson founded “an establishment 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” Not special men, but all men. 
To these many interrogatives answers are ex- 


‘pected, and prompt answers must be given. The 


government of the United States is also curious 


and clamorous. It is always wanting to know 
something about material things. 

Varied as is the acquaintance of those having 
this Museum of Research in charge, they are 
wise enough to know that they have not them- 
selves reached the limit of knowledge. Research 
is necessary in order to identify and group ob- 
jects in their philosophical relations, and the offi- 
cers in the Museum of Research are selected for 
their ability as investigators as well as for their 
trustworthiness as custodians. 

In the galleries are the laboratories and work- 
shops. A meteor falls to earth; a fragment of it is 
sent to the National Museum. It is not sufficient 
to put it in a case with a label. The chemist 
analyzes it. In these laboratories work is going 
on the year round, embracing all organic and in- 
organic matter. To explain how various is the 


fen 
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preparatory labor, in another room are stacked 
up arrows and bows in sufficient quantity to arm 
a horde of savages. The sorting process is be- 
ing carried out. These bows are in preparation 
for presentation in the Educational Museum. 
Apparently there is no order in these arms, no 
sequence of form, make, appearance. The origi- 
nal collector of the Piute or Shoshone bows did 
his duty in obtaining them, but the curator or 
the ethnographist alone can sort them. They 
must follow certain definite rules. An Indian 
1000 miles distant from another Indian has a 
different fashion in harpoons and arrows, The 
curator, by constant study, knows by heart every 
curve of bow, every nicety of notch, and curl of 
feather in an arrow. When classed, then only 
are they placed in the Educational Museum. 
in a separate room the eggs of birds are being 
studied and examined, and here can be seen the 
egg of that vara avis the great auk. A less per- 
fect specimen than the one on exhibition was 
sold a year ago in London for $800. In another 
direction is the work- 
shop of the curator of 
reptiles and compara- 
tive anatomy. What 
strangest of all ani- 
mals is the one now in 
the process of mount- 
ing? How massive 
are its bones, how 
SKELETON OF THE REI LYNX. cruel its fangs! It 
an | is not often that the. 
opportunity is presented of seeing a cave-bear. 
This eave-bear was found in some French cavern 
in a fragmentary condition, and he came to Wash- 
ington to have his dixjecta membra pieced togeth- 
er, and be made as good as new. What are in 
these barrels? The confused materials resemble 
precisely the refuse substances of the past. Here 
is all that is left of that lost bird the great auk. 
With infinite skill and patience the man learned 
in comparative anatomy selects from the jumbled- 
up mass a breastbone, a wing bone, the vertebre, 
and his mosaic work begins. Pieces no matter 
how delicate are joined together in their natural 
relationship, and so the skeleton of a lost bird is 
built up. Why should not skeletons, with their 


‘sharp outline, teach what were the physical traits 


of the filled-in animals? Why put the bones of a 
panther in the placid, dormant pose of a sheep ? 
The felide are coiled springs, ready to launch 
themselves on their prey. If the visitor looks at 
the skeletons in the Educational Museum he at 
once seizes on the characteristics of the animals. 
The monkeys, though me 
not in the flesh, are 
ready to jump or swing 
from tree to tree. 
These specimens are 
not dead, scraped, whit- 
ened bones. They are 
imbued with life, action. 

The museum for pur- 
poses of illustration 
must have its models. 
Dummies are made in 
its workshops for mu- 
seum use. It does not 
suffice, as in a tailor’s 
shop, to make one lay 
figure wear all the sum- 
mer and winter cos- 
tumes. In the London 
exhibition the Glouces- 
ter skipper, the Chesapeake colored fisherman, 
were there, and though of plaster or paprer-maché, 
so life-like as to almost speak. 

The bird skins of every country are in the 
Smithsonian Institution. They are placed in long 
trays. The stuffed birds are on exhibition. It is 
only by bringing together innumerable birds, 
just as were the bows and arrows, that positive 


SKELETON OF SPOTTED 
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conclusions can be arrived at in regard to vari. 
ations and geographical distribution. It is not 
by one or by ten birds that we get at the facts, but 
by the examination of hundreds of specimens. 

A carping naturalist has said ‘‘a stuffed ani- 
mal is a spoiled animal.’”’ There was a time 
when he was not so,far’in the wrong, but it was 
a criticism on the taxidermy of the past. How 
can a man who has never seen a live lion pre- 
sume to stuff a dead one? He has a jaguar-skin 
sent him to stuff. He is quite familiar with the 
calf, so when his jaguar is stuffed he reproduces 
what has in gait, spirit, action, the shamble of 
the calf. Cram a skin full of tow, run in wires, 
stick in any kind of eyes, skewer its tail, and you 
have a tiger or a cow. It is only by the stripes 
and the label that you are informed that what 
you are looking at is “* A Royal Bengal Tiger.” 

The process of taxidermy in the 
National Museum rests on a careful 
study of the live animal. The form 
of the creature is modelled in clay, 
and on this the skin is put. Thie 
hide is not a bag to hold the tow. 
It is the skin that is a cover to the 
model.. How pendulous are the 
ears of stuffed animals! ‘ No mat- 
ter about the ears, if all the rest is 
pretty nearly right,” says the self- 
satisfied taxidermist. But animal 
traits are expressed by ears. Ap- 
proach a horse, a zebra, and the 
ears show the disposition. How 
glum and depressing are, too, the 
mouths of stuffed animals! How 
foreign to nature those parts ad- 
jacent to the eyes! From head to 
tail, the animals exhibited in the 
Educationai Museuin are perfect. 
There is one group of bisons on ex- 
hibition which is taxidermy carried 
up to high art. 

In the Smithsonian building there 
are many trays filled with fragments 
of flints. These represent man’s 
earliest weapons or utensils. With 
these he fought and killed the cave-bear. The 
tool-making instinct is here first developed. If 
that rough*celt, a flint chip, be the letter A of 
human thought when he began to be masterful, 
what letter has he reached in 1889% Here 
is the lesson of man’s development—the alpha is 
the flint scraper, the omega perhaps the museum. 
Where archeology and ethnography overlap, it 


- 38 not in our province to state, but in these work- 


shops are the bronze implements, the mirrors, 
the arms, the funeral vases, of the Etruscans. 
In the Educational Museum are the exact fac- 
similes of these mortuary receptacles, with every 
object in true position, just as they were found 
in that Italy of a remote period. Laboratories 
and workshops do more than prepare the mate- 
rial of an unknown past for exhibition. The bit 
of stone dug up yesterday is studied and its 
utilitarian side cared for. A machine is cutting 
the stone ito thin slices. Its chemical compo- 
sition, its strength, its capability of being dressed, 
must be known. A man in Iowa has just asked 

the question, ‘‘ Can I build a house of this stone 2” 
and what he wants to know must be determined. 

This Museum of Research is a kitchen, or a 
whole series of them, receiving the raw, rough, 
or crude substances. It may be that only the 
essence is wanted, or the substances, the meats, 
vegetables, fruits—dressed, garnished, with their 
properly written menuw—are to be presented at 
that great public table the Educational Museum. 
And there, in appetizing form, they are in the 
best condition for digestion and assimilation. 

. In the great museum, room after room repre- 
sents its wealth. Everything is arranged in a 
systematic manner. Objects which are immova- 
ble from their weight and bulk are fixed. A 
Roman mosaic weighing tons cannot be moved 
around. A totem post from the Northern Pacific, 
40 feet tall, ‘the mast of some great ammiral,” 
is not a walking-stick ; but what is sought for, 
when possible, is mobility in the museum. A case 
is a unit, but there is no law why that case must 
remain exactly in the same place from now until 
the end of time. It can be shifted, and often 
it is shifted. Should there be a lecture — for 
there is a noble lecture-room in the museum—the 
lecturer might want five, ten, fifty, cases for pur- 
poses of illustration, and in a half-hour he can 
have them. There are no bolts that hold cases 
fixed to the floor. The cases are rolled into po- 
sition, and so new series of classification can 
be presented. The spirit which prevails through- 
out is to make the museum alive, responsive. No 
mental dust must accumulate. Uncared-for ob- 
jects predispose the idea of indifferent, uninter- 
ested, or sleepy curators, 

It is the comprehensiveness of this museum 
which is so striking. It leaves no branch of hu- 
man work untouched. It is not ended in any 
direction, and, as has been said before, it never 
will be, for the final word never can be uttered. 
No library can be complete; the book published 
yesterday or the book to be issued to-morrow 
may help to round it but not complete it. 

In the full-page illustration an idea may be 
had of some of the many objects in the museum. 
On the top of the page are the masks used by 
the Japanese actors in their mediaval drama 
called “‘ No.” From these Japanese masks there 
follow entire series of other masks, Siamese, Chi- 
nese, and those worn by Indians on the nerth- 
west. coast of our country. To the left the pot- 
tery of the Colorado tribes is shown. In the 
museum is the pueblo work of Peru, Mexico, 
Brazil, Nicaragua, Isthmus-of Darien, from Pan- 
ama, from the Mound Builders. Extend the 
ceramic exhibit, and visitors see Dresden china 
of Frederick’s time, with the choicest work of 
Sévres, recently presented to the United States 
by the French Republic. The whale and the fish 
exhibits belong to one of the departments of nat- 
ural history. This is the clew, when followed, 
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leading to fish as food, and then naturally comes 
the methods of capturing fish. Here are endless 
devices, from the crude works of aboriginal men 
to the finished tackle of the trout- fisherman. 
The harpoon of the Indian, of the Esquimaux, 
ends with the case of whaling guns. The boats 
are here, the choicest models, often the craft it- 
self, as a Hawaiian fishing canoe of the time of 
Captain Cook, lately presented to the museum by 
the Queen of the islands. 

There. is one room devoted to pipes. This 
alone is a perfect study. To get at the final ash 
with the last whiff of tobacco would take a year 
of steady application. From the solace man de- 
rives from the tobacco, some ideas of the inter- 
changes of the world may be acquired. Smoking 
looks as if it had started in the mid-west of 
South America, and gone easterly. But as far‘as 
the Esquimaux are to be considered, the use of 
tobacco did not go across the continent, but must 
have travelled around the whole coast southerly, 
then northerly until it reached them. Tobacco, 
its usage, shows man’s civilization, or progress in 
intere nication, in a way which neither arts 
nor letters afford. 

The enormous scope of the National Museum 
may be seen in two objects in one of the depart- 
ments, which objects are apparently as far apart 
as the poles: to wit, a basket and a locomotive. 
These two represent the beginning of transporta- 
tion and the end of it; that is, as far as we have 
reached. A woman was the first pack animal, 
and on her back the first burden was carried. 
This is the beginning of transportation. The set- 
tlement of America follows the creak of the 
lumbering Spanish cart, or the rattle of the rick- 
ety French Red River one, and the subject of 
the carriage of goods, starting on the way with 
these two vehicles, goes on to the first locomotive 
used in the United States. 

A gourd filled with pebbles, a marimba, a gong, 
are sources of musical sound, and beginning with 
the most primitive of noise-making instruments, 
the museum collection leads up to the violin. A 
Sioux whistle, a sax-horn, represent the feeble 
beginning and the instrument of higher culture. 

An estimate of the objects in this museum 
would run somewhere in the millions. Acces- 
sions are constant, rarely less than a dozen a day ; 
sometimes they come by the hundreds. It is 
only necessary to present a single series of objects 
representing a class of subjects, when at once 
gratuitous accessions come in. Because it has 
not a single uniform worn by an officer during the 
civil war to put on exhibition is the only reason 
why there are not many of them representing all 
_ branches of the service. The museum is a mag- 
net, just as is the Kensington Museum. It has at- 
tractive powers, A collector has devoted his time, 
his money, to securing a certain class of objects. 
Where can. his treasures be best kept? Con- 
scious that when he is dead his cabinet of curi- 
osities can be preserved in the National Museum, 
he sends it to it. He knows, then, that he has 
not labored in vain. What has given him plea- 
sure in collecting when he was alive, when he Kas 
passed away will help the education of his own 
people. So are the wants of the National Museum 
forevér supplied by the liberality of the public. 

But does the National Museum only take and 
never give? If it were simply grasping in its 
policy it would not follow out the dictates of the 
founder, that it be “an establishment for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
It is alwavs making collections of all kinds 
which it sends gratuitously to other museums, 
colleges, and high-schools. It can afford to be 
generous. Its surplusage is its current coin, 


and with that it makes exchanges with other mu- 


seums. It may be supposed to keep debit and 
credit accounts on the barter system, as ‘‘ Upsala 
debited with a series of Zufii pottery’ and cred- 
ited with “ one reindeer.” The National Museum 
has its regular publications. All the researches 
it makes are printed and distributed. If there 
are millions who visit the museum, there are more 
millions who read about it. 

To understand this vast public enterprise, a 
list of the many sections of the National Museum 
is here presented; and it is to be remembered 
that from a native diamond to the bones of a 
mastodon, the actual things are on exhibition. 
There is no department having only a place on 


paper. 

Materia Medica, Textile Industries and Foods, 
Fisheries, Animal Products, Naval Architecture, 
Graphic Arts, Historical Relics, Transportation, 
Oriental Antiquities, Ethnology, American Pre- 
historic Pottery, Archwology, Mammals, Birds, 
Birds’ Eggs, Reptiles and Batrachians, Fishes, 
Mollusks, Insects, Marine Invertebrates, Compar- 
ative Anatomy, Invertebrate Fossils, Plants (Fos- 
sil), Recent Plants, Mineralogy, Lithology and 
Physical Geology, Metallurgy and Economic Ge- 
ology, Vivaria. 
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Professor G. Brown Goons, Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, has the Na- 
tional Museum in charge, and under his supervis- 
ion are the curators of the various departments. 

To the idealist in museums, what would be, after 
all, the perfect one? The collecting and arranging 
may be all successfully carried out, as in our 
National Museum, but how overcome the great 
physical fatigue attending the visiting of any 
collection? The organizers of great museums 
dream of the unknown capabilities of the mech- 
anisms yet to come. Then the visitor, or thou- 
sands of visitors, as in a theatre, seated in their 
chairs, will see passing before them all the ob- 
jects in a museum. Then only will perfection be 
arrived at. 

As it is, in its wonderful condition of progress, 
there is nothing that for general educational pur- 
poses is the equal of the National Museum at 
Washington. Barnet 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, 


Tuis institution, which now occupies the whole 
of the block between Ninth and Tenth avenues 
and between Twentieth and Twenty-first streets, 
is one of the oldest in the country. It was 
thought of as early as 1810, but though Bishop 
Hosart was indefatigable in urging it upon 
individuals and upon the Convention of the 
Diocese of New York, it was not till 1817 that 
the consent of both Houses of the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church was secured for 
establishing it in New York. Dr.§. R. Jonnson 
quaintly records the fact in these words: “It 
was in the city of New York, in Trinity Church, 
on Tuesday, the 27th of May, 1817, in the morn- 


ing, that the General Theological Seminary was. 


born,” The idea was that, instead of having 
training schools for candidates for orders in the 
different dioceses, all the candidates should be 
educated at one central institution. It was very 


slow in starting. Nobody seemed to care much 


about it. In 1818 Dr. 8. F. Jarvis and Dr. 8. H. 
TURNER were its first professors, but they had 
only six students to begin with, and had to make 
the best of very limited accommodations, The 
late Bishop Doane was one of these first pupils. 
He says, ‘‘I was one of those who studied and 
recited when the whole seminary was accommo- 
dated in a second-story room over a saddler’s 
shop down-town.” In the next vear Mr. CLEMENT 
C. Moore gave the land on which the institution 
was subsequently located ; but there was no mon- 
ey in hand to erect buildings on it, and in its ex- 
tremity the seminary was removed to New Haven, 
where Bishop BRowneELL took charge of its work. 
It was then proposed that it should be accessible 
to students of all religious denominations, pro- 
vided that no one should promulgate opinions 
tending to disturb the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Hosart chafed at having an 
institution which he had specially designed under 
such auspices. It was removed to New York in 
February, 1822. Before this Mr. Jacosp SHxrreD 
had given $80,000 for the general purposes of 
the school, and it was felt that under the broad- 
er plan which had been adopted in Connecticut 
the ends of theological instruction which Church- 
men most desired could not be readily obtained. 
The removal to New York was the beginning of 
the realization of what the Church needed. The 
rooms of Trinity Church School were used for 
lectures and recitations till 1827, when what has 
been known as the East Building was erected. 
From this time onward the seminary has beeh 
in strong hands, and has done a representative 
work in the Episcopal Church. An important 
point was gained when Mr. Moore’s donation of 
land was first occupied. It was then far out of 
town, in the village of Chelsea, but the loca- 
tion was healthy, and the picturesque banks of 
the Hudson were in full sight. It is now in the 
centre of one of the most densely populated sec- 
tions of the city, and when the full complement 
of the buildings now planned and already par- 
tially erected shall be realized, the whole quad- 
rangle will constitute one of the finest education- 
al groups of buildings to be found in America. 
The seminary had a hard struggle—indeed it 
has always had a hard struggle—to obtain the 
funds necessary to maintain its work on a proper 
scale, and to meet the demands of the Church. 


~The Episcopal people have been slow to move 


toward the proper recognition of the needs of 
their colleges and theological seminaries. They 
have been so slenderly endowed that they could 
not do their work with a proper freedom. The 
General Seminary was for many years sadly crip- 
pled by the insufficiency of its endowments, and 
by debts accumulated in the effort to tide it along 
till a happier day, which always seemed to be 
further off. It was a High-Church institution, 
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and did not command the allegiance of the Low- 
Church party, and even the High-Churchmen had 
not learned its value in the education of the 
clergy. This is no longer the case. More money 
has been contributed since Dean Horrman entered 
upon his work as its responsible head than had 
been contributed in the whoie of the almost three- 
quarters of a century since the idea of such a 
seminary began to be agitated. Dr. HorrmMan 
not only showed by his own large gifts and those 
of his family that he had confidence in its future, 
but his example, and the confidence that men be- 
gan to have in his wise management, induced 
others to make large contributions for buildings, 
and to begin the increase of the endowments for 
professorships. Since 1879 the plan which already 
indicates the institution of the future, so far as 
it can be embodied in substantial structures, has 
been in progress,and every year witnesses an 
advance toward its realization. The library, the 
chapel, the deanery, the three halls, named Sher- 
red, Denon, and Pintard, are all now completed, 
and when the refectory and the dormitories and 
the professors’ houses are erected, in whiat is 
now called Chelsea Square, the finely grouped 
buildings, designed by Mr. Cuaries C. Haicut 
after the Collegiate Gothic style, will have a char- 
acter quite their own. The entrance then will 
be through an arched doorway between the library 
and the deanery, and the different buildings will 
give all the facilities for an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion in the heart of a great city that can be de- 
sired. The impulse that Dean Horrman and his 
friends have given to it in the last ten years is 
the momentum of the future, and cannot be too 
heartily acknowledged. There is nothing like 
success to insure success. Once this institution 
passed between Scylla and Charybdis. It re- 
flected every agitation, every controversy, in the 
Church, and whatever was done in it at such 
times was sure to prey upon its prosperity. Dur- 
ing the famous Carey controversy in the Tracta- 
rian movement it was shaken to its centre; in 
the recent ritualistic controversy it was more or 
less involved. People on the watch for extremes 
were ready to raise a cry against it; but the day 
of those activities is over, and the seminary is 
now strong enough to move on in its appointed 
way without being shaken or disturbed by every 
wind of new opinion that arises in the religious 
thought of the day. It is now giving tone to the 
Episcopal Church rather than receiving its im- 
pulse from the rectors of’ prominent churches. 
There have been many men among its professors 
who are to be numbered among the foremost 
theologians of she century. Such were Dr. Sam- 
vet Seapury, Dr, Mito Manan, Dr. Joun Morray 
Forses, Bishop WarttincHam, and Bishop Ho- 
BaRT, and its present faculty, when properly filled 
up where vacancies exist, will be as efficient as 
any that it has ever had. 

At the present time there are in residence Dr. 
E1gensront, Professor of Pastoral Theology; Dr. 
R. C. Hatt, Professor of Hebrew and Greek Lan- 
guages; Dr. Oriver, Professor of Biblical Learn- 
ing; Dr. Sgasury, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Polity; Dr. Ricugy, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History ; and the places to be filled are the pro- 
fessorship of Systematic Divinity and that of 
Christian Evidence. It is believed that Dr. E. H. 
Jewett will soon take Dr. Eigensropt’s place, and 
as quickly as possible the institution will enter 
upon the larger character and career for which 


it seems now to be commanding the opportunity. . 


Its rival in this city, the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, has vastly larger endowments, and has long 
been recognized as the foremost Protestant insti- 
tution of its kind in the United States. There is 
no reason why in the near future the General 
Seminary of the Episcopal Church, with its grow- 
ing equipment of ample and adequate buildings, 


its increasing number of students, and its enlarged 


facilities for theological instruction, should not 
soon hold a similar rank, and do in its own field 
quite as extended a work. It has been crippled 
by the desire on the part of many bishops to have 
theological seminaries in their own dioceses, where 
they can have their candidates for orders trained 
under their own eyes. There are perhaps a dozen 
of these incipient institutions in different parts of 
the country, none of them strong, and many with- 
out an adequate reason for their existence, and 
the advance of the General institution has been 
made in spite of them, and through the increasing 
desire of young men to obtain their theological 
education where the best facilities are offered. 
The present number of students at the New York 
institution is 89, representing twenty-nine dio- 
ceses. The whole number of students matricu- 
lated since 1822 is 1592; the whole number of 
alumni is 1104, of whom 32 have been consecra- 
ted bishops. The days of trial and interrupted 
development are over, and its opportunities for 
better work and more comprehensive instruction 
were never greater than they are at present. 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE 
HUDSON AT: POUGHKEEPSIE. 


AN engineering enterprise will be completed 
this month which promises to be far-reaching in 
its effects upon the business interests of the New | 
‘England States and New York,Pennsvlvania, and 


New Jersey. It is, moreover, an achievement 
worthy of a place among the great successes of 
American engineers. The value of a bridge over 
the Hudson River below Albany to the traffic. 
between the New England States and Penneyl- 
vania was recognized many years ago by such a 
shrewd railroad manager as Mr. J. EoGgar Tuom- 
SON, the President of tlie Pennsylvania Railroad, 
who took in 1871 a large interest in the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge Company. Work was begun, but 
ceased in 1873. Mr. THomson’s death and the 
panic of that year caused a suspension of the 
work. The project rested until 1876, when # 
new contract was entered into with the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company of Chicago. This company 
worked only two years,and nothing more was 
done until 1886, when the Manhattan Bridge Com- 
pany, having secured the rights of the American 
Bridge Company, made a contract with the Union 
Bridge Company to complete the structure. To 
the energy and push of Mr. W. W. Gisps, the Pre- 
sident of the Poughkeepsie Bridge Company, is 
chiefly due the completion of this gyeat work. 
Now that the work is done, Mr. Grass has retired, 
so as to secure for the bridge the serfices as Pre- 
sident of Mr. Jonn S. Wizson, who was until lately 
general freight agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

The principal result of this énterprise is an 
all-rail connection between the New. England 
States and the Pennsylvania coal, oil, and’ iron 
regions. The reduction in the distance between 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, as a coal centre, and 
various manufacturing centres in New England 
will be appreciated by the following table: 


Via Via 
Albany. Poughkeepsie. 
Scranton to Springfield. Mass..305 miles. 216 miles. 
Hartford, Conn... 331 “ 
Boston, Mass...... 403 
Providence, R.1I...420 “ 


The connections of the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
on the east sede are or will be: the Hartford and 
Connecticut Western Railroad ; the New York and 
New England Railroad, from Hopewell Junction ; 
the New York and Harlem Railroad, from Brew- 
ster Station and from Boston Corners; the Mas-. 
sachusetts Central Railroad, from Northampton ; 
and the Boston and Albany Railroad, from Spring- 
field. 

- The connections on the west side will be: the 
Wallkill Valley Railroad and the West Shore 
Railroad, belonging to the VaNnDERBILT roads ; the 
New York and Oswego Midland Railroad; the 
New York, Lake Erie, and Western Railroad ; 
the Pennsylvania: Railroad; the Pennsvyivania, 
Slatington, and New England Railroad; the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading Railroad; the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey (the last two roads haxe bought 
the Lehigh and Hudson River Railroad, sixty-five 


~ miles long, and are extending the same to a con- 


nection with the bridge); the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western Railroad; and the Delaware 
and Hudson ¥anal Company. The bridge by 
charter must be open to all roads,-and all roads 
in the neighborhood of the bridge are forced by 
their business to connect with if 

The bridge has five spans over the river, of 
which two are cantilevers 550 feet each, two truss 
spans 525 feet each, and one shore span 21) feet. 
The general measurements of the structure are 
as follows: 

Feet. 

Total length of bridge from shore to shore.. 2350 

Total length of 

Total length of bridge and viaducts....... _ 


The stone towers in the river are built on rock 
140 feet below high-water. The height of the 
railroad will be 212 feet above high-water; the 
height of the truss, 130 feet; the truss is 82 feet 
high; the height of the cantilever spans is 160 
feet. 


It is intended to. open the bridge to the public 
on February ‘1, 1889. Next summer the New- 
Yorkers going to the Catskill Mountains will 
leave the city at the Forty-second Street Depot 
(instead of crossing the river to Weehawken) vra 
the New York and Harlem to Brewster, thence 
to Poughkeepsie, crossing the river there, thence 
by the Wallkill Valley Railroad to Kingston, and 
thence by the West Shore to the Catskills or West. 
Bostonians who wish to go South will go direct 
to Poughkeepsie, thence by the West Shore to 
Jersey City and Philadelphia, not touching New 
York at all, at a distinct saving of time and 
trouble. 
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FARMER STEBBINS AT THE BAT. 
(Continued from front page.) 


“One strike!” the fellow that they call the 
emperor loudly cried. ¢ 
‘It’s full as much as that,” I says, a-perchin’ 


on my side. 

“Play ball!” he shouted. An’ I says, “It ain’t 

+ go much like play 

As some things I have seen; but then no 
matter; fire away!” 

An’ so he fired; whereat the ball benumbed 
each finger’s end, 

‘Then cuffed my sufferin’ ears like some enraged 
maternal friend. 


“ Foul!” shouted loud the emperor; then, a-wink- 
in’ grim an’ sly, 

“ You're right again ; it’s foul indeed; an’ pain- 
ful too,” says I. . 

An’ then I thought, “I’ll wipe that ball half-way 
out of existence, 


at a distance.” 
An’ straightenin’ back, I gave the thing a self- 
benumbin’ blow, 


they shouted, “Go!” 


Now I was kind of turned around "bout where 
I might belong, 

An’ nimble as an elephant, I struck my bearin’s 
wrong ; 

I stood the emiperor on his head, I run the 
catcher down, 

I barked my waggish friend's left shin, before 

turned me roun’; 

An’ then he yelled, “ Pick up your heels!” an’, 

fool-bewildered quite, 

I stopped an’ looked, an’ says, *“ They’re here! 

I've got ’em on all right!” 


An’ then they laughed an’ cheered some more, 
an’ said, ‘Go! make your base!” 


' t An’ off I went, with quickened breath, an’ heat- 


illumined face; 
I give no heed unto the world; but, thunderin’ 

| straight ahead, - 
‘Produced an earthquake in that Park by my 


resistless tread ; 
An’ then I stubbed my off big toe, an’ hadn’t 
. time to rise, 
An’ rolled three-quarters of the way to my base, 
an’ surprise. : 


“Out on a fiy!” the Amperor says, a-brushin’ off 
his sleeve. 
“Out on a bender, I should think,” I says, 
red to leave. 


| | prepa 
aaa “This game has too mnch earnestness to make 


ae it play, for me; 


Pp ; 
bf _ It’s full of hardship for to do, however nice to 
see. 
» The easiest way to play base-ball is to sit back 


an’ te 
done twice as well.” 


Then Sister Is’bel Sunnyhopes, to my intense 
surprise, 

Drove up an’ took me in, with tears an’ laughter 
in her eyes. 

“Miss Isabel,” I humbly said, “it always seems 


to me, | 

The bigger fool I make myself, the more you’re 
there to see. 

I'll furnish you with candy all the rest your 
nat’ral life 

If you won't pick this picnic. up an’ take it to 
my wife.” 


BETWEEN THE LINES.* 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.8.A,, 
Avutnor or Woorne.” 


XII. 


“Tue winter of our discontent” had come upon 
the Army of the Potomac. The bloody sacri- 
fices, the heroic efforts of the regimental offi- 
cers and the rank and file, had all been neutral- 
ized by the timid and vacillating leadership of 
those to whom the highest commands had been 
intrusted. Lee was back along the Rapidan, 

\ skilful and strong as ever. McClellan was re- 
lieved; several old favorites of. the Peninsula 
campaign no longer rode at the head of their 
corps or divisions, thongh still wearing their gen- 
eral’s stars in Washington or on distant and less 
prominent fields. Others, like Phil Kearny and 
Stevens, had fought their last fight and gone to 
their soldier rest. A new leader transferred the 
scene of conflict to the heights of Fredericks- 
burg, and the loyal and patient army tramped 
obediently thither only to find the crests along 
the southern banks of the stream bristling with 
the bayonets and batteries of Lee. The admin- 
istration complained of McClellan that he could 
not be induced to attack unless his force was 

_ overwhelmingly superior and victory was certain. 
It seemed to demand that its generals should be 
made to fight, and the new commander proceeded 
to satisfy the nation that the Army of the Poto- 
mac would shrink at nothing by “ butting its 
head against a stone wall,” and assaulting Lee 
in an impregnable position. 

More mourning at home; more gaps and va- 
cancies at the front; more courts and investiga- 
tions and “committees on the conduct of the 
war” at Washington, followed as a matter of 
course. Another removal; another experiment ; 
another commander ; another splendidly planned 

of the fords and swoop upon the Con- 
federate left; another senseless delay. Then, 


* Begun in No. 1667. 
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Or lay right down here an’ expire, with mourners — 


An’ sent it wobblin’ through the air; an’ then . 


How things we never could have done could be 
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on the other hand, another daring, brilliant, de- 
fiant march from front to flank, another superb 
assault, and the luckless Army of the Potomac 
is doubled up by a single corps led by that in- 
domitable Jackson. A winter of discontent and 
gloom, indeed, to all the Union army in Virginia 
—to all the loyal North; and a winter of sore 
trial and bitter suffering for one young cavalry- 
man in particular—Mr. Frank Kearny, of New 
Jersey. 

No words can well describe the wrath and in- 
dignation with which he learned that a charge 


of desertion had actually been laid at his door. — 


With the exception of the major and adjutant, 
he saw none of his comrades on the night of his 
“ recapture” at Hopewell. He was conveyed in 
an ambu Centreville, and thence to Wash- 
ington, re for weeks he lay desperately ill. 
Influential relatives were speedily on hand to 
see that justice was done him. A devoted mo- 
ther, a devoted cousin—Miss Paulding, of New 
York—hastened to his bedside, and his bodily 
sufferings were soothed as only women can soothe 
and comfort; but there are mental tortures that 
even the infinite pity of mother-love can never 
reach, and, when not delirious, Frank Kearny was 
a victim to a dejection too profound for comfort 
of any kind. The exposure, the bitter disap- 
pointment, the final shock and outrage to his sol- 
dier honor of those last two days at Hopewell, 
had brought on a relapse that laid him at the 
very door of death. His regiment had pushed 
on through Thoro’fare Gap on the night he 
was revealed at the Armisteads’ to the eyes of the 
designated officers, precisely as the scout—Tier-/” 
ney, when confronted, had predicted and prom- 
ised. The adjutant quickly saw that his com- 
rade must have been severely wounded, and 
would have attributed his apparent desertion to 
that cause, but the major was a man who had 
little faith in human nature. He only saw the 
pretty girl at Kearny’s side, and, to his mind, 
Captain Mullane’s scandalous report was sub- 
stantiated in all its bearings. While the —— 
New Jersey trotted on up to Front Royal that 
next day, the talk at every rest was of Kearny’s 
astonishing escapade. The major had re-joined, 
and “had the floor’; and Kearny, being absent 
and unrepresented, could expect nothing else 
than the “toujours tort” of tradition. Charges 
and specifications were duly formulated by the 
major, who cited as witnesses the regimental 
adjutant, now temporarily absent conducting the 
accused and raving officer to the lines of Wash- 
ington, Captain Mullane, the major himself, the 
general of division who on the night of August 
28th had ordered or authorized Mr. Kearny to re- 
join his regiment, the other division command- 
er who had given him despatches to carry to 
Buford, and finally the civilian Tierney, who was 
in the secret service of the War Department. 
There was no one in the cavalry brigade to 
fight his battle for him; none but Confederate 
soldiers could tell how he strove to cut his way 
through their patrol and carry out his orders ; 
none but they to bear witness that his horse was 
killed and he himself dragged from underneath, 
senseless, crushed, and bleeding; none but they 
to tell how he had been conveyed to a farm on 
the upper road, his wounds dressed and his iden- 
tity discovered by Captain Armistead. Even 
they could not tell and did not know that after 
they rejoined their squadron on the following 
day the young captain had gone back to the 
farm-house where the wounded “ Yank” still lay 
unconscious, and there wrote the note to his fa- 
therat Hopewell, and having bundled the senseless 
prisoner into a straw-covered wagon which, with 
two negroes, he had hired for the purpose, he 
sent him to that father’s home under the guid- 
ance of a sergeant of his own troop on whose fidel- 
ity he could depend to the very death. There 
was no one to tell how long the Union officer lay 
there unconscious; how he strove to communi- 
cate with his comrades when consciousness re- 
turned; how he had escaped from his would-be 
captors when Major Gordon came up from Rich- 
mond. It all went against him in the cavalry 
brigade, and the charges were duly forwarded to 
Washington. There, however, better counsels 
prevailed. The surgeons were prompt to testify 
that with such wounds and injuries as he had 
evidently received there must have been some 
mistake. When consciousness returned the ac- 
cused officer was able to tell his story, and though 
he knew it was Henry Armistead who rescued 
him from Libby and sent him to a refuge where 
he could be sure of care and comfort, this fea- 
ture he was bound in honor to conceal. It would 
have leaked out in short order, become known to 
the many Southern sympathizers at the capital, 
and been speedily transmitted to the Confederate 
army, to the probable severe censure, if not dis- 
grace, of his devoted friend. Not even to his 
mother did he knowingly mention this incident, 
but there was one who sat by his side when fever 
raged in his veins and wild, wild incoherencies 
were on his tongue. One whi listened with quiv- 
ering lips and tightly clasping hands to the con- 
stant, moaning mention of that name—Lucy—and 
whose eyes filled and whose whispered prayers 
called down blessings at the frequent allusion to 
Henry—Henry Armistead—Henry’s sacrifice for 
his sake.* Long before Frank Kearny was able 
to sit up, propped by pillows and nursed by lov- 
ing hands, Kate Paulding knew that his heart 
was irrevocably lost to some Virginia girl, and 
divined that it was Henry Armistead who bore 
him from his original captors to a place of safety. 
Oh, what a host of recollections was summoned 
up bv that name! Oh, what a revelation of shat- 
tered hope and bitter loss there came to her in 
the still watches of the night, in the repeated 
mention of that other name—Lucy! When 


Frank Kearny returned to convalescence and was 
able to totter feebly about the rooms and gradually 
to face the situation, his was not the only heart 
that bore a weight of silent, ceaseless, gnawing 
pain; but none, to look at her, would dream for 


an instant that the other throbbed in Katherine 
Paulding’s breast. 

Perhaps it was best for Kearny that he should 
have such a burden of wrath and indignation 
against his accusers, such a burning desire to 
hasten forth and confront them. Both at the 
War Department and Trenton, however, his case 
was by this time fairly represented and fully un- 
derstood. Letters from officials high in rank as- 
sured him that the charges were scouted and had 
been returned to the brigade and regiment with 
the full report of the surgeons and his own 
statement. From the Governor he received 
the offer of promotion to higher rank in a new 
regiment just being raised. He thanked every- 
body for the kindness extended, but what he 
longed for was a chance to get back to the regi- 
ment. He would never leave the —— New Jersey, 
he said, until he had faced down every and any 
detractor in it, and—but this he never mentioned 
to any one in authority—there was one fellow in 
the cavalry brigade with whom he had a score 
to settle. For that he must be patient and hoard 
his strength. 

Not until the guns began to boom at Freder- 
icksburg was he able to rejoin the regiment. He 
had left it youthful, buoyant, joyous, popular; a 
splendid specimen of the young cavalry officer, 
tall, handsome, erect, with glistening eyes and 
glowing cheeks. He returned aged as though 
by several years, stern, taciturn, gaunt, haggard, 
and bearded, with eyes that no longer glistened— 
they simply burned. He received the greetings 
of his fellows with quiet and reserved demeanor ; 
he was contemptuously cold to several ; he could 
evidently forgive none of them that there was no 
one of their number to promptly write him at the 
very outset that he, at least, could never believe 
such charge as that alleged against him. The 
major he “ cut” dead. It was not the lot of the. 
regiment to be heavily engaged at Fredericksburg, 
but one or two vacancies occurred among the 
field-officers and some promotions. Frank Kearny 
somewhat coldly thanked the officers who gath- 
ered at his tent when it was known that he had 
been commissioned captain within the week that 
followed the great and disastrous battle. He spent 
much time in confidential talk with the colonel 
and with two of his chosen friends, the adjutant 
and Captain Dayton. He had had complete ex- 
planations from the former and a reconciliation 
with him. As for the latter, he had been on 
detached duty at the time the story gained ground 
in the brigade that Kearny was “in hiding,” and 
when it finally reached his ears no words seemed 
adequate to express his contempt for the origi- 
nators. In some way it was whispered about 
the camps that Frank Kearny “didn’t care a 
row of pins for the captaincy.” It was known 
that the Governor had offered to commission 
him as junior major of the new regiment, and 
that he had declined “ until he had settled some 
matters in the cavalry brigade,” and there was 
a decidedly uneasy, not to say an apprehensive 
feeling as to just when and in what manner that 
“ settlement” would take place. 

Every day Kearny seemed gaining in health. 
His haggard face began to resume its wonted 
lines, and yet "twas greatly changed. "Twas the 
beard did that, said some of the commentators ; 
but the observant men knew well that there was 
something behind the crisp and curling mantle 
of brown hair. His eyes still burned; his lips 
were set and stern ; all the old gladness and jollity 
were gone; the ringing laugh was never heard. He 
shunned company; spent most of his time as they 
lay in camp drilling his men and looking after 
his horses; he was eager and ready for scouts 
and picket duty; he was in the saddle and the 
open air hours at a time, and was giving much 
attention to sabre exercise with the best fencer 
in the regiment, and to practice with the revolver. 
To the camp of an adjoining regiment, brigaded 
with his own, Kearny would not go at all, and it 
was not long before the stories of his daily oc- 
cupations were made the subject of comment 
there. 

‘Look out for yourself, Mullane,” said one of 
the field-officers. “It’s you he’s training for. 
You'd far better quit poker and whiskey now, and 
get in fighting trim.” 

And Captain Mullane laughed loudly, but his 
laughter was not glad. One night he asked the 
major if he thought a leave of absence could be 
obtained. ‘“ His wife lay very ill at home,” and 
the major told him he would do what he could 
for him with the colonel now commanding the 
brigade. 

Up to this time not one word had Kearny ex- 
changed with his brother officers as to the peo- 
ple with whom he had been lodged and by whom 
he had been nursed and tended. Though night 
and day Lucy Armistead was in his thoughts, he 
shrank from any mention of her name or allusion to 
her people. Inquiries had, of course, been made 
by comrades interested in his strange adventure, 
but in presence of his colonel he said to one of 
them; “I cannot be sufficiently grateful to this 
family, and the best way I can show it is to keep 
their secret. It would subject them to utter ostra- 
cism if their friends ever learned they had har- 
bored a Yankee. It is my purpose to say nothing 
about them—until the war is over.” 

There had been great curiosity about the young 
lady. The major had learned the name of the 
family, but there was no one from whom they 
could learn particulars. After pointing out the 
house and the lieutenant, Tierney the scout had 
left them, and had avoided the Jersey regiment 
from that day to this. But the adjutant de- 
scribed her as lovely, and confided to Dayton 
that she seemed utterly overcome with shock 
and grief when Kearny was led away. It set 
Dayton to thinking. 

One cold winter’s night when the moon shone 
down on snow-sprinkled huts and glistening 
white canvas along the Rappahannock, the adju- 
tant was sitting at the head-quarters tent looking 
over the mail when Kearny strode quickly in. 
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“Ts it true,” he asked, “that a leave has been 
granted to Captain Mullane ?” 

“I believe it is,” answered the adjutant, un- 
easily. He did not like the indications of storm. 

“Then I want you to come with me to their 
camp. Dayton goes too. No! I’m not armed. 
You need not fear anything so serious. I want 
you to present me to Captain Mullane. I have 
a question to ask him, and you must witness his 
reply.” 

- at the strangeness of the request 
and the oddity of the proceeding, the adjutant 
went. The three men strode silently across the 
moonlit field until they reached the sentry lines 
of the adjoining regiment, Kearny slashing at his 
boots from time to time with the light rawhide he 
carried. He asked no questions and vouchsafed 
no information as to his purpose. The 
ments were in winter-quarters, and many of t 
officers were living in substantial little huts. It 
was to a structure of this character that the 
three visitors were escorted by a corporal of the 

rd just as the trumpets along the broad, tree- 
a plain were sounding the evening tattoo. 

Sounds of revelry—somewhat bacchanalian— 
issued from within. An officer came forth ap- 
parently on the way to the roll-call of his com- 
pany.. He stopped short at Kearny’s hail, and 
replied hesitatingly to the question, “Is Captain 
Mullane here?” It was evident that he scented 
mischief. 

“‘ May I trouble you to ask him to step outside 
a moment?” said Kearny, civilly. 

“Who shall I say wants him?” asked the 
lieutenant, suspiciously, yet with a certain air of 
defiance. There was no love lost between the 
two commands, and he knew the Jerseymen at 
sight. “His wife is ill, and he starts for Acquia 
Creek in a few moments.” 
= Say that Captain Kearny desires a word with 

im.” 

A roar of laughter and the clinking of glasses 
told of the climax of some camp story as the 
door was reopened. Then came a hush; then a 
muttered and excited discussion. It lasted a mo- 
ment, and then a coarse voice exclaimed : 

“‘ There’s only three of ’em, bedad! Go on out, 
Mullane; I’m wid ye. Come on, fellers.” 

Presently out they came, half a dozen burly, 
half-intoxicated men, and grouped themselves 
compactly at the doorway. 

“Which is Captain Mullane?” asked Kearny, 
quietly. “I have never been presented.” 

“Tm your man,” was the answer as a strongly 
built fellew of the ward politician type stepped a 
little forward, yet not too far. 

“‘Captain Mullane, in my enforced absence 
from my regiment last September, you, it is claim- 


ed, started the slander that led to my arrest. I 


have never yet heard, or asked, the exact lan- 
I have always meant to hear it from 

your own lips. Will you repeat it now ?”’ 
The “rough” looked uneasily about him. Very 


possibly hé would have much preferred to lie out | 


of it, but the devil of drink was uppermost in his 
comrades. They were many and the Jerseymen 
few, and there came a growl of encouragement 
from behind him. 

“Tell him to his face, Mullane. Devil a lie 
was there in it!” : 

Thus adjured, and with sneering emphasis, the 
captain spoke: 

“What I said was that you were a man of 
sense. Fighting wasn’t to your taste as much as 
hiding away a few weeks in your sweetheart’s 
arms.” 

Kearny recoiled as though struck by a heavy 
blow. The light switch he had meant to use 
dropped to the earth beneath his feet. One in- 
stant only of silence. Then came a spring like 
that of a tiger, and with the low, fierce cry, “‘ You 
hound !” he flew at the brawny throat before him, 
and Mullane was hurled backward into the mud, 
Kearny going down with him. 

True to their tactics, learned in many a bar- 
room brawl or election row, Mullane’s comrades 
jumped to the rescue of their champion, raining 
kicks and blows upon his assailant. Dayton and 
the adjutant vainly strove to reach the struggling 
and prostrate pair. It would have gone hard 
with Kearny among those brutal boot heels, but 


by this time scores of other officers, not of the 


Mullane faction, with the colonel himself, came 
flocking to the scene. Roll-call was forgotten. 
The “ roughs” were pulled away and banished to 
their several quarters, and, bruised and breathless, 
Kearny was lifted to his feet. His antagonist 
more slowly regained his, and in stifled rage re- 
sponded to the stern question asked him by his 
commander as to the meaning of such disgrace- 
ful brawl. 

“°Twas him that struck me, sir,” he said, indi- 
cating Kearny, who, panting heavily and leaning 
on Dayton’s arm, was striving to regain breath. 

““How say you, Captain Kearny?” asked the 
colonel, sternly still, for the breach of all disci- 
pline was a sore offence to his rigidly soldierly 
views. 

“I ask your pardon, colonel,” was at last the 
slow answer. ‘ Never until to-night, from that 
man’s own lips, did I learn of the hideous insult he 
had put upon me. I should have known that it was 
one that could never be wiped out here. I will 
answer any just demand—make any proper 
to vou. But, as God is my judge—and he point- 
ed in quivering, menacing wrath at Mullane— 
“that man shall answer to me.” 


The fracas in the cavalry brigade was a mat- 
ter that could not well be hushed up. Men had 
little else to do for several weeks of wintry 
weather than entertain themselves as best suited 
their various temperaments and characters. The 
matter was discussed in all the adjoining camps, 
and the drift of public opinion may best be in- 
ferred from the brief but emphatic comment 
made by nine-tenths of the men who knew Mal- 
lane—“ I wish he had killed him.” Outside of 
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the squad of six or seven boon companions, he 
had not a friend in the brigade. The t mass 
of gentlemen of whom the officers of the various 
regiments were composed had never associated 


- with him. His allies were of the class made fa- 


mous in the days of “ Big Six” in New York and 
the “ Northern Liberties” of the Quaker City. A 
reputation as a political “‘ boss” and a ward bully 
at home was supplemented by a career of drink- 
ing, brawling, and poker-playing at the front. In 
no battle had his voice been heard. Somehow or 
other he had managed to keep out of the way of 
hostile blade or bullet, and now he was gone, and 
no man regretted, though many envied, his going. 
Who would not have given much to enjoy a fort- 
night with the loved ones at home before the 
opening of the spring campaign? Leaves of ab- 
sence to officers and furloughs to enlisted men 
were only to be granted for urgent cause, and 
there were not lacking those who said they be- 
lieved the letter Mullane filed with his application 
was a bold forgery. He had a wife, there was 
no question, and ’twas said by one of his cronies 
that she was more than a match for him with her 
fists. There was also a Dr. McNamara, whose 
attentions to her, said the same authority, were 
not always strictly professional, and though he 
didn’t doubt that Mac could be induced to write 
a certificate that a man’s wife was dying in order 
to get him a furlough, he-thought it improbable 
that he would be in this instance. He would 
draw the line at Mullane. Other unsavory things 
were said by his own cronies, now that he had 
gone with his winnings and left them out of 
pocket. Then there came soldiers of his squad- 
ron to the colonel’s tent to complain that they 
had given their captain money to keep for them, 
and in some cases had lent it at his request, and 
he had gone without a word to them on the sub- 
ject. Take it all in all, there was no sympathy 
for Captain Mullane and little blame for Captain 
Kearny. Most men, to be sure, said that he 


_ should not have soiled his hands by touching 


such a blackguard, but no men, no man, in all the 
cavalry brigade until that night dreamed what a 
depth and breadth of insult had been conveyed 
to Kearny by those words. Then Dayton’s eyes 
were further opened, and the adjutant, recalling 
the loveliness of the girl whom he saw for that 
brief moment up by Hopewell Gap, began to real- 
ize that it was the insult to her, not to him, that 
_ drove Kearny mad with rage. 

As for Captain Kearny himself, he would talk 
with no one. He begged a week’s leave to go 
to Washington. Then the brigade commander 
sent for him. 

“Kearny,” said he, “give me your word that 
you will not follow or further molest that fellow 
Mullane, and I will go te General Hooker myself 
with your paper, and beg for a fortnight for you. 
No man deserves it more, and it will do you good. 
You are brooding too much over a trouble every 
one else has long sinee buried.” 

“‘Who has cause to remember it, sir, as I 
have 

“T admit it, but let that drop. Give me your 
word you are not going after Mullane—will not 
touch him, and I can get your leave.” 

And it was remembered all through the brigade 
during the gloomy, dripping. month that followed 
-that Kearny shook his head and would make no 
promise. 

- He wrote three letters that night, and they were 
on the way to Washington before another sun- 
set. Life in the old regiment had become un- 
bearable, he said. He had accomplished the ob- 
ject of his return; every accusation and accuser 
had been faced down, but it was not in his na- 
ture to easily forget or forgive the men who so 
readily had given credence to his defamation. 
“‘T love and I hate with equal strength,” he wrote 
in one letter. ‘There can be no half-way mea- 
sure with me.” — 

In one week’s time, just as the roads were deep- 
est in mud, and soft with the coming spring, just 
before the brigade began to find that stable duty 
could be done without the cumbrous overcoat, so 
long as the afternoon was sunshiny, there came 
an order from the War Department which author- 
ized the immediate muster-out of Captain Frank 
Kearny, —— New Jersey Cavalry, “ to accept pro- 
motion,” and it was known that he had been com- 
missioned by the Governor as major in a new regi- 
ment just taking the field. 

The officers promptly came to their comrade’s 
tent to offer their congratulations, and then as 
they strolled away in groups of three or four, the 
question was discussed as to how they could best 
give him what they termed “an appropriate send- 
off.” In his utter change of mood and supposed 
change of character Kearny had not been in the 
least companionable since his return. No man 
knew the bitter sorrow at his heart; no one knew 
how night after night, before he sought his pil- 
low, his eyes turned longingly to the stars in 
the northern heavens, and sometimes for lonely 
hours he sat in silence watching them, wondering 
if they looked down on her and the old home. 
stead at Hopewell. Day by day the love of her 
burned and glowed in his vehement heart. Never 
for a moment could he force himself to forget 
her—the exquisite face, the soft, slender white 
hands, the graceful, womanly form, and all her 
dainty, soothing ways. Sometimes, like a sharp 
pang, the agony of that parting came back to him 
—the memory of ber solemn words, “ There is 
another,” and he would start’ to his feet and 
stride up and down in restless misery. Who— 
who was the man who had won her? Who on 
all this earth could love and cherish and rever- 
ence her as he would ever do? No wonder he had 
no more the ready laugh for his comrades’ jests 
or joyous words for their daily greetings. Duty, 
stern duty alone had nerved him to his work. He 
had striven to forget her, and think only of his 
loyalty to the flag; but at all times—in every 
thought by day, in every dream by night—the face 
he idolized was mirrored in his brain, and life it- 
self was wrapped in love of her. | 
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THE FIRE ON 


And so it resulted that when Dayton came to 
tell him of the project of a regimental jubilee in 
honor of his promotion, and a parting “ spread” 
to which the officers of the brigade were to be 
bidden, Kearny almost brusquely bade him put 
a stop to the whole thing. He hurried around 
camp, saying brief farewells. He explained that 
he must hasten at once to Trenton, as there were 
many things that had to be attended to at home 
before he could take the field again ; he thanked 
them for the honor they had contemplated pay- 
ing him, but said it would be impossible to wait 
until the designated day. Every one noted his 
feverish eagerness to be gone, and Dayton, who 
rode with him tothe Potomac, and saw him safe- 
ly aboard the crowded steamer that was to bear 
him to Washington, was annoyed when he re- 
turned to camp that night by hearing a young 
lieutenant remark to the captain of his troop, 
“T’ll bet a hat he means to run Mullane to ground 
before the fellow’s leave is up.” 

Standing amid the throng of laborers and quar- 
termasters’ emplovés at the dock at Acquia, and 
keenly scrutinizing every officer and man who 
passed the guard-line, was a tall’ gaunt man in 
civilian dress. His slouch hat was pulled down 
over his eyes; his face was hidden by a heavy, 
bushy beard ; he was evidently well known to the 
officer in charge of the provost-guard, for they 
were talking in low tones together more than 
once. He was also well known on the steamer, 
for twice he passed aboard without showing pass 
of any kind to the sergeant at the gang-plank. 
He was coming ashore from some sudden dive 
into the darkness of the steamer’s lower deck 
just as Kearny and Dayton stepped upon the 
sloping 8 He stopped short at sight of the 
former, whirled about, and hastened forward out 
of sight. Kearny gazed after him in odd inter-. 
est. There was something strangely familiar in 
the figure; but the face—the beard—he could 


not recall at all. 


“Who is that man in civilian dress who just 
went forward?” he asked the purser of the 
steamer, who was at the gangway. 

“That? He’s a quartermaster’s clerk who 
has charge of the stores that are run down by 
us. Name is Freeman. Keen hand at poker, 
I’m told, but the steward tells me Captain Mul- 
Jane got away with most of his pile the night 
they went up together. Guess you don’t want 
to play with him, though. Did you ever see him 
before ?” 

don’t know,” said Kearny, briefly. ‘“‘ Come, 
Dayton, let us go on deck.” 

Captain Dayton recalled the fact, a few days 
later, that Kearny had again inquired as to 
the name and antecedents of the tall bearded 
stranger. “I have segh that fellow somewhere 
when he didn’t wear that beard, but I cannot 
think where. I don’t like him, somehow,” he 
had said. And Dayton further noted that when 


‘the steamer pushed off and went churning her 


way up the Potomac the tall bearded clerk went 
with her. 

Captain Mullane’s fortuight’s leave had well- 
nigh expired when, on the following night, the 
cavalry brigade was startled by news that caused 
many men to gaze anxiously into one another’s 
faces, and with eyes that questioned. The burly 
Irishman was found shot through the heart the 
very morning that Major Kearny reached Wash- 
ington. The body was lying in a state-room 
close to that which the major had occupied, and 
it was remembered by the guard on duty at the 
dock that the captain was there to meet the 
steamer on her arrival, and went aboard almost 
before she was made fast. No one had heard, 
in the noise of blowing off steam and the tramp 
and uproar on the hurricane deck, the sound of 
a scuffle and a single shot fired so close that the 
dead man’s coat was singed with flame and his 
body blacked with the powder. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE BURNING OF THE “BRISTOL.” 


On ‘the last day but one of the old year fire 
totally destroyed one of the finest passenger 
steam-boats in the world—the Bristol, which plied 
between New York and Newport, across Long 
Island Sound. It was providential that the con- 
flagration occurred while she lay at her dock 
in Newport, after most of her passengers had 
gone ashore, for otherwise a disaster would have 
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THE “BRISTOL” WHEN AT ITS HEIGHT.—From a Puorocearns. 


to be recorded equal to the burning of the ill- 
fated Narragansett, or one of the many Missis- 


-sippi boats which have proved fiery tombs for 


so many people. As it is, the story is one merely 
of the destruction of property and two or three 
slight accidents to the men who strove to extin- 
guish the flames. , 

The fire started in the kitchen of the Bristol 
at 6.20 a.m., and was discovered almost imme- 
diately. The alarm was given by several persons, 
and the crew began at once the effort to prevent 
the flames from spreading. The entire Fire De- 
partment of the city of Newport was also sum- 
moned, and for several hours a vigorous fight was 
made to save as much as possible of the boat, 
and to prevent the buildings on the dock and 
the other boats in the same slip from sharing her 
fate. This last was accomplished with difficulty, 
for the heat from the Bristol was so great as to 
set fire to the steam-boat City of New Bedford, 
which lay near by, and she and the Pilgrim, also 
close to the burning boat, had to be drenched 
continually with water to keep them from burn- 
ing. Nothing, however, was saved of the Bristol, 
though there were no lives lost, and the passen- 
gers’ luggage was all saved by quick work. The 
light dry joiner-work, such as is universally used 
in the construction of the upper part of steam- 
boats of this character, seems to defy all efforts 


- of salvage, and burns always, as in this case, like 
’ veritable tinder. At noon she was burned to the 


water’s edge; she was fast on the bottom, so 
that.she could not be towed away, and the coal 
in her hold was thoroughly ignited. The insur- 
ance was $300,000, which is believed to cover 
the owners’ loss. 

Some of the escapes were narrow, for a number 
of passengers were still asleep in their state- 
rooms. One man, with two little children in his 
care, ran out undressed, but he and the little 
ones brought their clothingn their hands. An- 


other man escaped without his clothing, having to . 


run for his life. Engineer Merritt lost a thumb 
while working in the engine-room, but he let off 
all the steam, thus avoiding the danger of ex- 
plosion. One or two fireman were slightly hurt, 
and the crew lost all their clothing. 

The good fortune thus attendant even upon her 
destruction followed the Bristol throughout her 
existence. She had repeated narrow escapes, but 
no serious accident till the final one. She and 
the Providence were twin boats, bullt in 1866, 
and were, until the Pilgrim was built, the largest 
and finest of their kind in the world. Their di- 
mensions were: length, 362 feet; beam, 48 feet ; 
depth of hold, 16 feet; tonnage, 2962. The ori- 
ginal cost of each boat was over a million dollars, 
and the company for whom they were designed— 
the Merchants’ Steam-ship Company—had to be 
reorganized into the Narragansett Steam-ship 
Company before the ownership could De attained, 
as Wiiiiam H. Wess, the builder, had them cov- 
ered with liens. 

The reorganization was one of Fisk and Goutp’s 
characteristic pieces of financiering, and the two 
boats became at once vehicles ‘for spreading 
Fisk’s ostentatious vice. They have, however, 
from the first been favorite boats with the travel- 
ling public, on account of the luxury of their ap- 
pointments and the excellence of their service. 


SALES OF BLOODED STOCK. 


We have the horse census of this country for 
1870 and 1880. Twenty years ago it was made 
out to be 7,145,370 horses. In 1880 it was 
10,357,488 horses. We might calculate, then, 
that ten years ago there was something pretty 
nearly like one horse for every five people in the 
United States. Counting women and children 
with those having rfo want for horses, it would 
be almost supposable that some of our beggars 
might ply their calling on horseback. As we in- 
crease in population and wants augment, there 
are not, however, more horses than enough to go 
round. It would be beyond the power of guess- 
ing to premise what is to be the horse census of 
1890. Some figures have been presented. One 
computer makes i: over 15,000,000; but the data 
on which the total rests seems uncertain, although 
the augmentation in the West and on the Pacific 
side has been enormous. 

In horse-producing power Illinois ranks first. 
New York does not breed as many horses as 


it wants, and her extra demand is supplied 
from the other States. The great cities use up 
most of the horses. Horse destruction in New 
York was much greater ten years ago than it is 
to-day. This does not arise as much as would 
be supposed from elevated railroads doing most 
of the carrying, for still innumerable street rail- 


roads are at work, but because there has beena _ 


somewhat improved stock put at the work, and 
animals are more carefully tended. Formerly 
city railroads bought most of their stock in quan- 
tity from the wholesale horse-dealers, and occa- 
sionally emergencies happen to-day when horses 
have to be procured in this way at short notice, 
but generally horses for street-cars are bought — 
up one by one by agents outside of the cities. 
From $80 to $150 is about the lowest and highest 
figure for a car horse, the average being from 
$100 to $110.. The great differences of climate 
in New York affect the durability of the car-horse. 
It is rather exceptional when his service exceeds 
six years, though cases are recorded of some an- 
imals who have done good work for fourteen 
years. 
Taking the New York car horse as to appear- 
ance and condition, and remembering the hard 
work he is put to, no fault can be. found with the 
companies’ management. The horse ought to 
last longer, bearing in mind the care taken of 
him, but the\stock is originally poor, for little 
heed has been taken as to the breeding of the 
right animal. The demand for truck horses in 
every city in the United States is large. A fair 
truck horse may be worth from $110 to $200 
and more. There always is a special demand 
for express horses, which must be strong and 
active. Particular attention seems to have been 
devoted to the breeding of this kind of horse, 
and many of the animals seen in express wagons 
might find a place in private carriages; $700 
a pair is not uncommon, and if the horses are 
young and well-matched, $900 is paid. A good- 
tempered, well-put-up, and fairly speeded pair of 
express horses make the safest of animals for 
carriage horses. No horses are as well kept or 
in finer condition than animals fortunate enough 


to belong to a great express company, and yets { 


the horses get plenty of work, and are exposed 

to all kinds of weather. Express horses are rare- 

ly found on sale in the cities. Important com- 

panies always have their agents in the country 
icking up animals. 

A special horse, which might be designated ar 
the fancy horse—that is, as far as price goes—is 
about the last animal the non-hippic person would 
think about, and he is that very fine animal the 
brewer covets. There is a rivalry which extends 
from Milwaukee to New York as to the posses- 
sion of the perfect four-horse brewer’s team. Be- 
sides the real work these big horses do, no better 
advertisement can be had by the brewer, the soap 
manufacturer, or the sugar refiner. Some of these 
horses are worth $1000 apiece, and for one superb 
four-horse team owned in New York, all of the 
same color and alike in build, $6500. has been 
offered and declined. Not a fancy price for a 
pair of these horses would be $1600. These 
horses are bred generally in Ohio and Pennsy!l- 
vania. Occasionally fair specimens come from 
Illinois. Too much Percheron blood does not 
seem to benefit them. To trace back their origin, 
they go back to that Shire stock’ Queen Pat.ippa 
brought to England from Flanders. We ought 
to take some pride in this particular breed, as 
the animals have shown many useful qualities. 
The English brewer’s horse is a superb elephant, 
but not adapted to our wants. When we come 
to carriage horses, the description of the best of 
them can be but vague; we have a poor standard. 
A good many fine sires, English and French, have 
been imported for the improvement of this special 
breed, but results have not been so far satisfac- 
tory. 
The good saddle horse comes to market in very 
limited quantity from Kentucky, from Virginia, 
occasionally from Tenn > He generally is 
clean-bred, but with a “ stain,” one or the other 
of his parents not being on-the stud-book. A. 
good saddle horse is the rarest of acquisitions. 
To be perfect he must have all the hippie perfec- 
tions, physical and mental. He is hard to get; 
for at home, where his qualities are best known, 
his owner does not part with him. During the 
war there was a demand for a special cavalry 
horse, and he was no more procurable then than 
heisnow. At present, when our mounted men dre 
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WINTER ON THE ATLANTIC—A UNITED STATES REVENUE-CUTTER SUCCORING A SHIP IN DISTRESS.—Drawn sy J. 0. Davinson. 


in the far West a particniar horse seems to be desirable. Take 
a Northern, Eastern, or even mid-Western horse, and put him on 
the plains, subject him to the hard work there, and certainly three 
out of the five leave their bot es there for the wolves. With our 
vast extent of country and peculiarity of service we would want 
for cayalry a certain amount of good blood mixed with that of the 
acclimated animal. Occasionally foreign powers have made pur- 
chases of horses for their cavalry, taking our animals. Such horses 
coming from the Middle States were found to be, with rare excep- 
tions, valueless. It is possible that—any kind of horse being better 
than none at all—American horses may be bought for slaughter 
on future French or German battle-fields, but for the present Hun- 
gary supplies the trooper’s demand for those foreign states which 
keep stripped for the fight. 

All our horses on the race-course are English, and came from 
the three great sires Herod, Matchem, and Eclipse. There is or 
there was an idea entertained some years ago that there had been 
diminution in the speed of the horse, and that of old there were 
horses which were longer stayers. The answer to this last is that 
in éld days a horse ran two or three times a season ; now a horse 
will run once a week for many months, and that without harm 
to himself. As to time, taking the famous record of Eclipse, it 
may be remarked that neither were measures of distance or time 
as accurate then as now. The stop-watch is a more perfect in- 
strument to-day. The stamina of the horse is no worse now than 
in the past, for certainly the preparation he goes through to-day 
is more constant. Maybe he wears out, however, the faster; but 
for the natural reason that the race-horse of 1889 begins sooner 
at work and is kept longer at it than were his forefathers. 

In the breeding of trotting horses, California has gone to the 
front. The one breeding farm at Palo Alto, valued with its stock 
at £3,000,000, has produced already young horses which show a 
trotting speed thought, once impossible for animals of a maturer 
age. The soundest common-sense has been used in breeding, and 
a return to old principles, which is that there must be the best 
blood in the horse to give him not speed alone or a particular 
gait, but courage and endurance. 

In the issne of Harprr’s WrEKLY of December 24th of last year 
there was a sketch by Mr. Zocpavm entitled “A Horse Auction on 
the Frontier.” In the number of to-day Mr. Reminaton has made 
a picture of the “Auction Sale of Blooded Stock at the American 
Horse Exchange.” We have within the compass of these two 
illustrations all the variations of circumstances which exist in the 
sale of horses. The cow-boy, to use his own words, “is busted,” 
and must sell his horse. He acts as his own auctioneer, and 
* cries” his horse as he shows him. The sale of blooded stock in 
New York 1s a transaction carried out under entirely different cir- 
cumstances. It has been heralded long before. Men who are of 
the turf have kept in mind even the date of the birth to a day of 
many of these royal youngsters. Deeply learned in such matters, 
every intricate question of genealogy has been studied. The 
excellence of a sire of half a century ago has been duly weighed 
against the defects of a dam of thé same period. In some cases 
private information has been gained as to the qualifications of a 
peculiar colt to be sold, though such knowledge generally is of 
no value. He who wants to buy will of course be influenced by 
pedigree, something by the appearance of the vearling, but he 
knows that it is all a lottery, with one prize in the thousand 
blanks. The assemblage is mixed. You may see the well-made- 
up club lounger who runs his horses elbow to elbow with the 
badlv dressed horsy man of doubtful antecedents. Tattersalls’ is 


ay more exclusive.than is our most distinguished American horse — 


mart. One by one the fine stock is led forth, and the youngsters 
are made to look their best. One thing that strikes any one not 
familiar with blooded horses is the apparent maturity of these 
solts. No gardener with a plant can force its growth as does a 
trainer his blooded stock. It is a race of animals which, appar- 


ently without hurt to itself, puts on form, grace, and muscle at 
an early age. If you look at some of the California stock, con- 
sidering it only as a scaffold of bones, amazement comes when you 
think in how short a time the animal has built itself up. As to 
stamina we have nothing to say, for we are only representing the 
appearance of the animal. 

The auctioneer has a knowing audience. He might dispense 
with the recitation of the pedigree of the yearling. Those who 
listen and have come to buy may know more than he does. Occa- 
sionally emphasis may be laid on some particular fact of late oc- 
currence, where some prize of the turf had been woii by an animal 
related to the one to be sold. Sometimes the yearlings are as 
placid and good-tempered as lambs. Occasionally they show tem- 
per, sometimes playfulness. Bad temper in a yearling, whenever 
exhibited, is against him. Wuitam Day, the greatest of English 
trainers and breeders, writes that he would disqualify a horse for 
bad temper, so that it would become impossible to “ perpetuate a 
savage race of unreliable horses.” 

The starting price is the conventional one—anything, according 
to the imaginative fancy of the auctioneer; but soon a real sum is 
named by some one, and then there may be excitement. A well- 
bred likely youngster showing promise will sell from $2000 to 
$4000. The good prices which these yearlings fetched last spring 
in New York it is probable will induce the principal sales of fine 
stock to be made here, and not outside of the State as heretofore. 
Sales of trotting yearlings are hardly second in importance to 
those of blooded stock. They generally take place in Kentucky ; 
but as California is contesting for the supremacy of the trotting 
animal, it is probable that sales there will be, in time, of great 
importance. 

For the vear ending November 30, 1888, we exported 249 horses, 
worth $121,632, or at an average value of $488 each. These 
horses were exceptional ones, a large part sent abroad for racing 
purposes, and many of them will return to the, United States. 
Some few horses go to South America for improving native stock. 
We may be said, however, to do no outside business in horses. 


WINTER ON THE ATLANTIC. 


Tuk army of pleasure-seekers who throng the steamers in their 
passages over the great Atlantic ferry from May to December carry 
away but litfle sense of the awful terrors of the ocean in its wrath. 
Smiling seas, breezes vivified with the most wholesome of tonics, 
gorgeous floating hotels, and lively society rob the Atlantic voyage 
of its awe and dread. Probably twenty thousand people cross the 
most stormy of oceans every year with little but pleasant memories 
aside from the discomfort of sea-sickness, 

Even in winter the steam voyage offers but little terror to a 
hardy traveller. It is to those who have to brave the perils of the 
sailing ship in winter that the god of the sea presents his sternest 
visage. Let us fancy one of these vessels approaching our inhos- 
pitable coast carried on the wings of a fierce northeast storm. 
Black skies, a howling waste of tumbling waters, which frequently 
sweep the decks from stem to stern, sails and ropes frozen hard 
as iron, a cutting blast, which differs from still cold as a bullet 
singing from the muzzle of a rifle differs from a snow-ball, a deadly 
lee shore like that of Long Island or New Jersey, insatiable grave- 
yard of men and ships from time immemorial—such are the con- 
ditions which try the souls of sailor men to the extreme limit of 
patient hardihood or heroic courage. Many ships approaching our 
coast in winter are obliged to put to sea again in case of storm, 
and seek the refuge of the Gulf Stream. 

Severe disasters have been greatly lessened in number and char- 
acter by the efficiency of our gallant Life-saving Service and the 
Revenue Marine, but each year still records some appalling fact 
to show how frail are man’s endeavors to bridle the terrors of the 
untamable deep. In the dreary catalogue of official documents 


there are two reports made to the Secretary of the Treasury, those 
summatizing the year’s work of these two Branches of government 
service, which are full of the romance of heroism. Simple languege 
embodies splendid deeds of unknown men that rarely find pub- 
licity in “the abstract and brief chronicle of the time’’—the news- 
paper, though this sweep-net but too often gives to rascals that 
boon satirized by James RussEit Lowe t in his terrible epitaph on 
Jim Fisk : 
** Fame, too, he bought, our modern sort of fame, 
The morning columns reeking with his name.” 

The Life-saving Service was fully reorganized in 1873, and got 
crystallized into its excellent working system in 1878. The func- 
tions of this great agency, which owes its value to the indefatigable 
efforts of our New York Congressman “Sunset” Cox, are well 
supplemented bv the labors of the vessels of the Revenue Marine. 
Captain MerryMaN, the veteran inspector, was trained in this ser- 
vice, and the assistant inspectors and deputy superintendents of 
the life-saving stations are all officers of revenue-cutters. The 
primary purpose of these vessels, the work of the customs service, 
was, after the disastrous winter of 1837, extended to a nobler 
scope—that of cruising for imperilled ships. This object was car- 
ried on in conjunction with the other, and there has grown up 
among the people of the Revenue Marine the keenest rivalry in 
their dangerous and gallant work. Officers and blue-jackets are 
moved by the same impulse fo score the biggest record of life and 
property snatched from the jaws of the deep. Like the glory of 
the Apache warrior, it is a question of scalps, but of scalps saved, 
not taken. 

When government vessels were first detailed for this purpose 
several of them were lost, for the rescuing ship runs nearly double 
the peril in her noble mission. When sails, however, were changed 
for steam, danger was lessened and effectiveness increased. There 
are thirty-six revenue-cutters, which at all seasons of the year keep 
a sharp lookout for signals of distress. But on ordinary occasions 
any losses incurred by the government ship have to be made good 
by the owners of vessels, and salvage is reckoned. This grew out 
of the complaints of the owners of tugs, which find a lucrative 
business in rescuing disabled vessels. Government, of course, 
could not enter into competition with private citizens. Cupidity 
is often strong in the very face of death, and the captain of a ship 
would prefer the help of a revenue cruiser which cost him nothing 
to that of a more expensive rescue. 

But, with the incoming of winter storms and the terrible stress 
of cold, commercial delicacy shrivels up before the paramount need. 
To save life is the one thought. With the 1st of December eight 
cutters go on this noble detail, and stand off from three to six 
marine leagues from shore, ranging these stormy hunting-grounds 
like stag-hounds in pursuit of game. This heroic work is prose- 
cuted with the keenest vigilance in dirty weather. These vessels 
are from two hundred and fifty to four hundred tons in size, and 
carry crews of about thirty men each. They are equipped with 
an extra complement of life-boats, and with other life-saving appa- 
ratus, with ample supplies of provisions and clothing. The statis- 
tics of all of man’s work in this world become eloquent when we 
get behind cold figures. Gtapstone can make a budget as inter- 
esting asa novel. But we need no such help to illumine the 
arithmetic of lives saved from the maw of the pitiless seas, or of 
lives sacrificed that others may be saved. Well has it been sung: 

‘*Whether on the scaffold high 
Or in the battle’s van, 
_ The fittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man.” 
This is the high ideal up to which the rough sailor men as well as 
the officers of the Revenue Marine must live in the daily duties of 
their winter work, ready to undergo any peril with dauntiess pluck. 
All honor to men who perform such duties, and a larger recogni- 
tion of their courage and usefulness! 
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THE CAVALRYMAN AND HIS 
WEAPONS. 


Wrrn thousands of miles of sea-coast absolutely 
defenceless; an artillery force unprovided with 
the necessary modern weapons and equipment to 
‘render it efficient, and so small as to be unable to 
properly garrison (not to speak of keeping in 
repair) even the obsvlete fortifications we pos- 
sess; a militia intelligent, patriotic, and enthusi- 
astic, but, except in the cases of a few of the 
States, badly organized, and exercised only in 
the least important part of a soldier's duties, the 
ordinary drill—this great country, the giant of the 
nations in its mighty but undeveloped and ur- 
trained strength, is unable to protect itself against 
the attack of even a second-rate power. While 
we may proudly boast of a corps of commissioned 
officers who, in their education, their courage, 
their devotion to their profession under the most 
trying and discouraging circumstances, are the 
peers of any in the civilized world, a mistaken 
and short-sighted “ policy,” supported by a care- 
less “ public opinion,” as represented by the le- 
gislative branches of the government, provides for 
a “regular establishment” pitifully insignificant 
in point of numbers when compared with our 
enormous population, and considering the vital 
interests at stake in the eventof war. Although 
it will, let us hope, never be necessary to main- 
tain in this fortunate country anything approach- 
ing the vast hordes of armed men that are a bur- 
den to the people and a constant menace to the 
peace of Europe, still the popular idea that sol- 
diers may be had ready made, so to speak, at a 
moment’s notice, is an error fraught with danger 
to the security and tranquillity of the nation. 

By act of Congress the strength of the army 
of the United States is limited to 25,000 enlisted 
men (less than one soldier to every 2500 of the 
inhabitants of the country), and this compara- 
tively little band of disciplined troops is scattered 
all over our vast territory in such small detach- 
ments and often in such isolated positions that 
the great majority of the people never have seen 
a body of regular soldiers, and have no apprecia- 
tion or idea of the constant training and practice, 
the experience and knowledge, required to keep 
the army in such state of efficiency as the cir- 
cumstances under which it exists will permit. 

In modern warfare the proper instruction of the 
individual soldier is of, the greatest value to the 
whole mass. For all three of the arms—artillery, 
infantry, and cavalry—that go to make up the 
fighting strength of. any army, special and careful 
training is required, and particularly is this the 
case with the last-mentioned arm. The impor- 
tance of a well-organized, thoroughly equipped, 
and efficient cavalry force cannot be too highly 
estimated, and it has been not inaptly termed the 
“eyes of anarmy.” Thrown out in detachments 
and again individually in the front, the cavalry 
furnishes not only a screen to the manceuvres of 
its friends, but serves also as a means of acquir- 
ing information as to the movements of the ene- 
my’s troops. The great advance made in the 
efficiency of fire-arms in the last twenty-five years 
would seem to diminish the utility of cavalry as 
a fighting arm, but the experience of late wars 
has not confirmed this view of the matter, and in 
all the large armies of the world the greatest care 
and attention are accorded to the mounted troops. 
The theory in America—well substantiated by the 
events of the civil war—is that this force is most 
valuable as a dragoon force; that is to say, armed 
both with fire-arms.and the sabre, and equally 
competent to fight on foot or on horseback. 
When the time and attention necessary to make 
even an ordinarily skilful horseman are considered, 
it will be readily admitted that much more time 
and care are required in the education of the cav- 
alry soldier. At the close of the war the Federal 
cavalry was probably as well trained a body of 
horsemen, some of our European critics to the 
contrary notwithstanding, as this century has pro- 
duced, but it was not until the “conflict between 
the States” had been in progress for two years 
that the volunteer cavalry had reached a high 
point of efficiency in the use of all its arms. 

The “ regular” cavalry as at present organized 
comprises ten regiments of twelve troops each, 
and is armed with sabre, breech-loading carbine, 
and revolver. Somme officers advocate the entire 
abandonment of the weapon first mentioned as a 
part of the cavalryman’s equipment, alleging that 
the revclver in the hands of mounted men, well 
trained in its use, is a far more effective weapon 
than the sabre. That this thory is not advanced 
without due consideration on the part of its sup- 
porters may be seen by the results on the prac- 
tice ground. According to a report made by Col- 
onel J. C. Krtton, Assistant Adjutant-General, 
“ Eight men out of three companies made sixty- 
three, seventy-four, and ninety per cent. of hits 
with the pistol at the gallop, six shots advancing 
from one hundred yards, and, reloading, six shots 
in retreat, in one minute and fifteen seconds. The 
best individual score with the pistol, mounted, 
firing six shots approaching at the gallop between 
one hundred yards and ten yards of the target, 
then reloading and firing six shots in retreat at 
the gallop, was seventy-two per cent., and of bits 
ninety-five per cent. These results were obtained 
after ten days’ practice.” Captain W. P. Hatt, 
of the Fifth Cavalry, who has given the subject 


‘rouch thought and study, states in a paper read 


recently at a meeting of the United States Cav- 
alry Association that the “maximum range of 
the sabre is four and a half feet; that of the 
revolver is equally good at thirty feet, with pos- 
sibilities far beyond that distance. The rapidity 
of execution with the sabre, four seconds, while 
that of the revolver is less than one-second.... 
In three and one-half seconds an expert pistol-shot 
can fire with accuracy five shots from a revolver 
at a distance of over ten yards, with horse at a 
run....I am thoroughly convinced that one thou- 
sand men trained to use this weapon, mounted, 
would surpass in efficiency ten thousand cavalry 
such as we now have, aud I furthermore fully 
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believe they would in close quarters be far more 
than a match for double their number of in- 
fantry.” 

However conclusive these arguments may seem 
as to the relative merits of the two weapons, the 
majority of cavalry officers, particularly those 
who have seen service during the late war, are 
totally opposed to the abandonment of the sabre 
as the ‘cavalryman’s favorite weapon.” It must 
be said that, as far as we know, the friends of 
the revolver do not quote any incident in which 
two large bodies of cavalry coming in contact, 
the men using the pistol in the charge, defeated 
their antagonists who relied upon the sabre. Cap- 
tain Hat, it is true, mentions the fact that a 
“remnant of QUANTRELL’s command” attacked a 
body of cavalry, greatly its superior in point of 
numbers, with their pistols, and killed all but 
eight or ten of their enemies; but, on the other 
hand, the evidence in support of the superiority 
of the sabre, when employed by cavalry opposed 
to cavalry using the pistol alone, is greatly to the 
advantage of the former arm. The success of 
the final charges made by the troopers of GreGa’s 
command in his fight with Srvarr on the field of 
Gettysburg “‘ was attributed by the victors to the 
steadiness and efficiency with which they used thie 
sabre, en masse, against greatly superior I 
of the enemy, many of whom had exchanged that 
weapon for the revolver.” An officer of experi- 
ence, both in sefyice during the war and on the 
frontier since then, holds that the revolver had 
a fair trial in the war, “ when it was in the hands 
of men more familiar with its uses than any 
other people in the world.” When our troop- 
ers had become able to properly handle the 
sabre and to charge with it, the pistol “ fell into 
contempt and disuse.” ‘No tactics, says Cap- 
tain Carr, “ have been yet devised or suggested 
by which any large force of cavalry using re- 
volvers can charge another, and it is very doubt- 
ful that itcan be done. For any cavalry to charge 
successfully, the officer must lead it, not get in 
rear to encourage or drive it. Troop-leading is 
essentially the duty of the cavalry officer. Over 
rough country every change of direction made by 
the commanding officer of a regiment or troop 
should be conformed to by the command at once, 
without waiting for orders. To permit this to be 
done, the officers must be well to the front where 
they can be seen. Now the question arises, Can 
they occupy their position while all the men be- 
hind them are holding loaded and cocked revolvers 
in their hands ?....Again, all officers of experi- 
ence know how difficult it is to preserve fire dis- 
cipline in the ranks of infantry, and will under- 
stand why it will be a hundredfold more difficult, 
if not impossible, in charging, revolver in hand.” 
No doubt the revolver, when handled by a well- 
trained horseman practised in its use, is a weapon 
by no means to be despised, and its value, “ when 
employed in its proper sphere—that is, by indi- 
viduals, by small parties of cavalry when open- 
order fighting is made necessary by the nature of 
the ground”—will readily be conceded by the 
most enthusiastic lovers of the “‘arme blanche, 
the beautiful white weapon.” 

Rurvcs F. 


THAT CANTANKEROUS OLD WOMAN 


Described in the nursery ballad, who “lived upon 
nothing but victuals and drink,” and yet ‘‘ would never 
be quiet,” was undoubtedly troubled with chronic in- 
digestion. Her victuals, like those of many other 
elderly persons whose digestive powers have become 
impaired, didn’t agree with her. This was before the 
era of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, or some one of her 
numerous friends and relatives would undoubtedly 
have persuaded her to try the great specific for dys- 
pepsia, constipation, and biliousness. This would 
have been a measure of self-protection on their part, 
for she would soon have been cured and ceased to dis- 
turb them with her clamor. The most obstinate 
cases of indigestion, with its attendant heartburn, 
flatulence, constant uneasiness of the stomach and of 
the nerves, are completely overcome by this sovereign 
remedy. Chills and fever and bilious remittent, 
suey ey and kidney troubies are also relieved by 
—[Adv. 


*BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Geeat Pain Revieven, 
For Internal aud External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burne,Scalds,Cramps,and Bruises, 25c.a bottle.-{Adv.] 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them one fF 
Adv.) 


C. C. Suayne, manufacturer of Seal-skin Gar- 
ments, newest styles, and all leading fashionable fu 
103 Prince Street, New York. Fashion-book mail 
free. Send your address.—[(Adv.] 


ADVICE TO M ERS. 

Mas. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 

used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 

ens the gums, allays ail pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Loss or THe Hatz, which is common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Buenett’s 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
for the TEETH. DELICIOUS, 
—(Adv. 


Tur superiority of Burnert’s Fuavorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strengtb.-[Ad.} 


Tur most efficacious stimulant to excite the appetite 
is AngostuRa Birrers.—[Adv.] 


At lovers of the delicacies of the table use AnGos- 
TuRA Birrexs to secure a good digestion.—[Adv.) 


HOUBIGANT 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Cocea, from 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


WEAK KIDNEYS 


BACKACHE 


Weak and Painful Kidneys, Aching 
Sides, Back, and Chest, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, 
and Muscular Pains, relieved in one minute by 


set CUticura Anti-Pain Plaster ‘a 


only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- 
ter. 25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of PoTTer 
anp CuemioaL Co., Boston. 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


Tsawver Oil wz 
HYPOPHOSPH!TES. 


Ht isused and endorsed by Physt<. 


. cians becauee it is the best. 


Tt is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 


It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y: 


Home Life in Florida, 


By HELEN HARCOURT, 
Author of “ Florida Fruits and How to Raise 
Them,” ete. 


The only book on the subject ever pub- 
lished. Thorough in detail; a true 
and honest friend and assistant 
to the new or intending settler. 
CONTENTS: 

What Florida Offers.—Climate.—Health.—Tempera- 
ture: Winter,Summer.—Pine Lands and Hammocks. 
—‘* Where Shall I Settle ?”"—‘** What Will it Cost?” 
—Making the Home.—Home Surroundings. —‘*What 
Shall I Need ?°—‘** What Shall I Eat ?’—Home Sup- 
plies.—‘‘ Out of the Depths.” —Dairy Question—Old 
style.—-Pasturage. —Florida Poultry. 
—Firing the s.—All abont Fences.—Household 
Help.—tTrials and Tribulations.—Making the Best 
of it.—Helpful Hints. 


12mo, Cloth, Handsomely Bound, Price $1.25. 


JOHN P. MORTON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ESTABLISHED 


Barry's 
Tricopherous 


THE HAIR. 


This excellent article 
is admitted to be the 
standard preparation 
for all purposes con- 
nected with the hair. 
It prevents its falling off, eradicates scurf, dandruff, 
&c., and keeps it in the most beautiful condition. Its 
habitual use renders the use of oil, pomatum, or any 
other preparation quite superfluous. It is richly per- 
fumed with the most delicious floral fragrance, and 
is warranted to cause new hair to grow on bald places. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. ¥.City. 


FSTERBR OK STEEL 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, 383, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


RITING PAPERS by the NGRAVED VISITING 
POUND. Nearly double the PLATE and 50 Carps, 
quantity than by the quire, for $1.00. Wedding Invita- 
same money. tio 
Send stamp for samples and price-list 


MH, HOSKINS C0, 927 ARCH 
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Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


ALL WINTER MODELS 
At less than half price. 


SPRING SEASON, 1889. 
New Gowns, Coats, & Hats 


on exhibition about Feb. 20th. 
210 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
569 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any Ah of the world. 
Collection in ail foreign countries, 


Notable New Novels 
Popular Prices. 


I. 
By Walter Besant. : 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. A Nov- . 
el. By WALTER BESANT. Author of ‘‘ Dor- 
othy Forster,” ‘‘ Self or Bearer,” ‘‘ All In a 
Garden Fair,” ‘‘ The World Went Very Well 
Then,” etc Illustrated. 8vo, Paper Covers, 
50 cents. No. 634 in Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library. 
$a In Press.— Library Edition of For Faith and 
Freedom, uniform with All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men and The World Went Very Well Then, 


in Harper’s Illustrated Library Edition of Besant’s 
Works. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 a volume. 


IT. 
Farjeon’s New Story. 


THE PERIL OF RICHARD PARDON. 
A Novel. By B. L. FARJEON. Author of 


‘*Great Porter Square,” ‘* Miser Fare- 
brother,” ‘‘Aunt Parker,” ‘‘ The Bells of 
Penraven,” ‘‘ Love’s Harvest,” etc. Illus- 


‘trated. 8vo, Paper Covers, 30 cents. No. 
635 in Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 


Harper's 
Franklin Square Library. 


New Issues. 


CTs. 
YULE-TIDE STORIES AND PICTURES. 
Christmas Issue of Harger's Franklin Square 
Library. 16 Full-page Illustrations. Cover in 
8vo, Paper Covers. 
THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. Shorthouse .. 25 
A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By R. E. Francillon.... 30 


IN FAR LOCHABER. By William Black”...... 40 
THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT. 
40 
THE EAVESDROPPER. By James Payn....... 25 
THROUGH THE LONG NIGHIS. By Mrs. E. 
Lynn Linton........... wei 25 


THE FATAL THREE. By M. E. Braddon..... 30 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By James 

THRIFT. By Samuel Smiles..................... 20 


ONLY A CORAL GIRL. By Gertrude Forde.... 30 
HERR PAULUS. By Walter Besant............. 35 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM I., EMPEROR OF 

GERMANY AND KING OF PRUSSIA. _II- 

WESSEX TALES. By. Thomas Hardy........... 35 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE- 

BOAT. By William Black. Illustrated........ 50 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harper & BroTtuERs, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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ANN ie THE INNER HOUSE. By Walter Besant....... 30 
FOR THE RIGHT. By Karl Emil Franzos. ‘l'rans- 
EES —_—_—_—_— lated by Julie Sutter. With a Preface by George 
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A GOOD PHYSIQUE. 


“ Holly, don’t you think I have a fairly good physique ?” 
“Why, of course, so delicate and refined, you know.” 


_ PINELY GROUND. 
Irate Criizen. “ Look here, do you call that dust you sent 
around to my house nut coal ?” 
Tue Baron. “ Yes, sir, ground-nut.” 


THE DR. WAS STANDING ON THEM. 
“Hole on, doctah—hole on; I feel de toof sta’tin’ clear 
from de en’ ob my toes.” , 


DYSPEPSIA AND 
CONSTIPATION. 


Henry B. Archer, Receiver of 


Taxes of the City of Yonkers, 
N.Y.,says of BRANDRETH’s Pills: 

‘*For the past ten years I have been using 
BRANDRETH’S PILLs for self and family. We 
find them a sovereign remedy for indigestion 
and constipation, taking one or two every night 
- for ten days. They are also admirable blood 
purifiers, perfectly harmless, but exceedingly 
effective as a cathartic. I first used them my- 
self, particularly for biliousness and dyspepsia. 
They relieved me in two weeks. I cheerfully 
recommend them.” 


Brandreth’s Pills are pure- 
ly vegetable, absolutely harmless, 
and safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and medi- 
cine store, either plain or sugar- 
coated. 


MAGIC:LANTERNS } 
VIEWS | 120 

C. T. MILLIGAN 


4 to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, 


FREE. 
Linea not under the horses’ feet. Write Berw- 
Sarety Ren Hotper Co., Holly, Mich. 


THOMAS P.SIMPSON, Washington, 
p ATENTS D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


«oBEAUTY 
Direct Importation of 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS 


From Pimpces to 
O PEN CAN PO JUSTIORN TO THE ESTEEM IN WHICH 
the Curiovra Remepizs are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of cssamge humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curtourna Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTioura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue 
anv Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


Representing the Highest Novelties in Scotch 
and French Cotton Fabrics for the Spring and 
Summer of 1889. The styles are confined ex- 
clusively to our Firm in the United States. 


126% 28 Cheolunt St: 


= er me: blackheada, chapped and oily <@& 
= skin prevented by Coticura Soap. “ea 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
ness speedily cured by Curiouga Anti-Pain 


Hand-Printed French Batiste, 


Paster, the only pain-killing plaster. 


LYON & HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts. CHICAGO, & 


a Selected List of 


Stormonth’s Dictionary can have for the present no possible rival. 


- NEW EDITION 


2) | STORMONTH'S 


Boston Post. 


PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 

For Reading Clubs, for Amateur Theatricals, Tem- 
acto Plays, Drawing-Room Plays, Fairy Plays, 
Ethiopian Plays, Guide Books, Spenkers, Pantomimes, 
Tableanx Lights, Magnesium Lights, Colored Fire, 
Barnt Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, Jarley’s 
Wax Works, Wigs, Beards, Mustaches, Costumes, 
FREE! 
full description and prices. Old English Words. B 


SAMUEL FRENCH & SON, 28 West 28d St., N. Y. 


and Explanatory, em 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything elee in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUK & CO., Augusta, Maine 


PREPARED FROM 
Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health | V. Y. Tribune. 
Resort, SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control 
TRAUE- MARK. OF Stoeltzing, M.D., Member of the Royal Board of Health. 


Stormonth’s new dictionary sur- 
passes all its predecessors. ... It pos- 
sesses merits so many and conspicuous 
that it can hardly fail to establish it- 
self as a standard and a favorite.— 


In the new and enlarged form it is, 
in our opinion, the nearest approach to 


gre n'a Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx, and Langs. | the ides! popular dictionary 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained ; owing to their rare ad- 
vantages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed-for recovery. 
Their influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 


the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, | 
the Ohronic Oatarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Qonstipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver, 
and other Abdominal Oomplaints 


requiring a mild, laxative, and stimulating treatment. 


Muil and Express. 

A model performance, in which the 
scholar will take as much delight as 
will the school-children, the family 
circle, and the busy man of affairs or 
letters who has occasion to look up a 
word. ... If an office, school-room, 
or family can have but one diction- 


n be prevented by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES 
D P H T H E R A it that the spores of the disease settle 


only in throats affected by WHOOPING COUGH is changed to its 


ary, Stormonth’s is the best.— Boston 
Advertiser. | 
It should be in every library, pub- 


mildest form. | lic and private, and at the hand of 


Catarrh; and the tormenting 


Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose vocations require con- 
tinued use of ine voles will experience gratifying relief by using these Pastilles, 


every writer and reader. It is not 
the unauthorized work of a single 
individual, but the result of confer- 


The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe them. 


ence, and has had the careful super- 
vision of a number of eminent schol- 


At the International Exhibition at Brussels the SODEN MINERAL ars.— Observer, N. Y. 


PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 
MEDAL, by a jury of medical men. : 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Diction 
of the English —— Pronouncing, Etymologi 
racing Scientific and other Terms, 

Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of . 


the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 


The Pronunciation Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. 
PHELP, M.A. pp. xiv., 1234. Imperial 8vo, Cloth,-$6 00; 
Half Roan, $7 00; Full Sh 


~ $7 50. 
well-planned and carefully exe- 
cuted fae which has decided merits 
of its own, and for which there is a 
place not filled by any of its rivals.— 
NV. Y. Sun. 

A work which is certainly without 
a rival, all things considered, among 


dictionaries of our language. The © 


peculiarity of the work is that it is 
equally well adapted to the uses of the 
man of business, who demands com- 
pactness and ease of reference, and 
to those of the most exigent scholar. 
—WN. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
Full, complete, and accurate, includ- 
ing all the latest words, and giving all 
their derivatives and correlatives. The 
definitions are short, but plain, the 
method of making pronunciation very 


simple, and the arrangement such as 


to give the best results in the smallest 

space.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

' It represents the latest and most 

trustworthy scholarship, and furnishes 

a most worthy manual of reference 

as to the etymology, RS and 
ronunciation of words. — Christian 
'nion. 


For sale by all Druggists at 50 cents a. box. 
: Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New Y¥ 


(a The above work ws for sale by all 


sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


Pusuisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


or will be sent by Harper & 


paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. Hanrxr’s sein ones 
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Edenia, 

Marechal Niel Rose, 
DELICATE. 


| they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 


Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne, 
REFINED. 
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LUNDBORC’S. 
FAMOUS PEHEREUMES, 


Goya Lily, 
Alpine Violet. 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 


GONE TO STAY. 
Cottector (to office-boy). “I have a bill against this paper; can I see the business manager ?” 
Orrice-Boy (warning/y). “Sh! you mustn’t speak so loud.” 


Cottecror. “ Anybody sick ?” 


POWDER 


Royvat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


THE GREAT 
ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP. 


Pears’ Soap 


» Recommended by the President of the College 
of Surgeons of England, 


Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R:s. 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI writes: 


I have found it ‘matchless for the 
hands and complexion. 


ALL ORUGGISTS SELL IT. 


box of extra fine Candy, prepaid 


Send $1.25, $2.10, or $3.50 for a 
Y by express east of Denver and 


west of New York. ‘Suitable 
for presents. C. F. Guntruer, 212 State St., Chicago. 


— - + 


FARL KWILSONS 


é LINEN 
& Cures 
REST IN 


F WORLD 


Orrice-Boy. “ We're all sick, and the paper is dead; it breathed its last to-day.” 


- fast-tables with a e which 
octors’ 


PIANOS 
33 Union Square, N, Y, 
EFFECTUAL. 


PAINLESS. 


GREAT ENGLISH A GUINEA A 
MEDICINE. BOX. 


For Bilious and.Nervous Disorders, such ag Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness. 
Fulness, and Swelling after Meale, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat. Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Ces » Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed om Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, 4c. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE ELIEF IN 
TWENTY MINUTES. ‘This is no fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowle to be a Wonderful Medicine.—“ Worth a guinea a box."’ 
BEECHAM'S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthenin 
the muscular System; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, an 
arousing with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame. These. 
are “facts” admitted by thonsands, in all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 
and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 
IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold ms Druggists generally. B.F. ALLEN & 0O., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents 
for the United States, who (if your droggist dves not keep them) 


WILL MAIL BEEOHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRIOE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 


$150 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Will buy this magnifi- 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
‘*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 

Alaska Seal-skin Coat. 
Plush garments and 


which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
Furs marked down. 


and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 

Illustrated Catalogue 
free. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


103 PRINCE ST. 


may save us many heavy ls. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until ne enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may —— many a 
fata) shaft by keeping ourselves well fort with pure 
a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone,Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE 


BALTIMORE: NE ORK: 
22 & 2 EK. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 


Oushions heard dis. | 


Tubular Ear . Whispers tof 


tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, ing. 


beck of Fans. 


tn the igh Court of Fustite.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. zs, 
1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs 


restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. 
John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM, 


GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROAQWAY. N. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, , 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London, 


Five o'clock Tea Stands 


are very fashionable just now. 
The ladies use them to pour 
their own tea, and the gentle- 
men fin museful later in 
the evening—but not for tea. 
Kettle of polished brass 
SILVERB-LINED 
(holds 144 pints) with brass 
ttt tray and lamp, sent b 


press, prepaid, for $2.50. 


en 290 Pearl Street, N. Y., 
PALMER MFG. CO., 


Near Beekman. 


FRAGRANT. 
‘hese Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists aud Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for any reason, 
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f This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, | ‘i yr~ BREAK 
strength, and wholegomeness. More economical than 
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_—arehers and men armed with pikes, halberds, 


COREA, THE CHOSON 


By CHARLES CHAILLE LONG, SECRETARY OF LEGATION, SEOUL. - 


“IT will fetch you a-toothpicker now from the farthest inch of Asia; bring you the length of Prester John’s foot.”.—Much Ado About Nothing. 


L : 
w ROM the earliest period in the 
world’s history there has 
ever been some spot upon 
the surface of the globe 
‘ which, enshrouded in mys- 
 . tery, has served as a point 
Ze. of attraction to the zealous 
and ambitious seeker after 
the unknown. Yesterday, 
» and back through unnum- 
bered . centuries, the Nile 
Sources was the Eldorado 
which excited the desire 
- even of nations to discover. 
To-day, Corea, the ‘“‘ Hermit 
Nation,” which has had also its phase of fable and fiction, is at- 
tracting the world’s attention, and must be regarded at this mo- 
ment as one of the last of the undiscovered countries of the 
globe—the veritable Ultima Thule. 
The pseudonym of “ Hermit Nation” has attached to Corea, not 


because of vast deserts and deadly jungles which interposed as_ 


physical barriers to constitute the Nile Sources a region of myths 
and mysteries—for Corea, situated in’ the open sea, had none of 
these to bar ingress—but because of a persistent policy of isolation 
which, consecrated by time, became in fact a sort of Corean re- 
ligion. To be let alone by the So Yang Saram (Men from the 
Western ocean), this was the policy of government which had been 
successfully maintained by the present dynasty, and which from 
the débris of invasion was formed into a nation which called it- 
self the “ Little Brother” of China, 

The subjoined extract from a letter. addressed to the American 
Admiral immediately after the bombardment of Kang-Whai in 
1871, in an affair known as “Our little war with the Heathen,” 
will serve to illustrate the spirit which formerly animated the 
- “Hermit Nation.” It said: ‘This people has lived four thousand 
years in the enjoyment of its own civilization, and we want no 
other. We trouble no. other nation; why do you trouble us? 
Our country is in the-extreme east, and yours on the extreme 
west. For what purpose do you come so many thousand miles 
across the sea? Is it to inquire about the ship destroyed (the 
General Sherman)? Her men committed piracy and murder, and 
they were punished with death. Do you want our land? That 
—- Do you want intercourse with us? That cannot be, 
either.’ 

Such was the policy be ‘ancient Corea. A decadé later, whether 
from a spirit of curiosity to know something of a world to which 
she had always been a stranger, or jealousy of her ancient adver- 
sary, who had but recently opened her ports to the United States, 
Corea made first a treaty with Japan, and later on, through Ad- 
miral Suure.pr, of the United States Navy, with the United States 
—treaties which were followed by those of England, Russia, 
France, Germany, and Italy. 

The thunder of French guns in '66, and “‘ Our little war with 
the Heathen” in °71, doubtless contributed not a little in creating 
in Corea a sentiment-of national pride which led up to the treaties. 
The attention of two such great nations as France and America 
undoubtedly touched the vanity of Corea, and, grdce to the booms 
at Kang- Whai, the barriers of prejudice, though consecrated by 
“four thousand years of its own civilization,” were thrown down 
finally and forever. 

The transition from the old to the new, however, was not to be 
left unchallenged by the party in favor of the old régime. The 
discussions and rivalries of the opposing factions culminated in 
the riots of ’82 and ’84, which, strangely enougb, spent themselves 
entirely upon the Japanese, who met them with that heroism and 
valor for which they are distinguished. It is worthy of remark 
that in neither of these affairs wag one single European assailed 
or insulted, and we must naturally conclude that unnecessary 
prominence was given to an ebullition which in fact was little 
else than a “family jar.” The triumph of a-liberal, progressive 
spirit in Corea has been marked by the sending of- two ambassa- 
dors, one to the United States, and the other accredited to the 
European treaty powers; and in this manner Corea has given 
emphasis to her début into the family of nations, even though it 
should prove to be as the “ Little Brother” of China. The pre- 
sent King of Corea, His Majesty L1, is descended from the dynasty 
founded by N1-Tapgo, and is the twenty-eighth sovereign of the 
line. Subsequent to-the fall of the Mongol dynasty from the 
dragon throne of China in the year 1368, N1-TapJo, then a young 
soldier of great reputation and intelligence, was chosen as king 
of Corea. It was TapJo, with the instincts of the soldier, who 
caused the capital of his kingdom to be removed toits present 
site, with a view to its admirable system of defences which were 
subsequently erected. His Majesty Li nominally assumed the 
reins of government in 1863, when but twelve years of age; but 
in fact his father, the Ta1-Wen-Kown, of cruel and. infamous repu- 
tation, acted as regent until 1873, when the King assumed author- 
ity. His Majesty is known as Tat-Cuosén, Tat-Kun-Cuu (Great 


King, of Great Chosén). He —— with three Prime-ministers, _ 


who hold the rank and title of Yong- Wei-Chung, Choa- Wei-Chung, 
_ and Wo-Wei-Chung, Councillors of the Middle and the Left and 
Right wings. Under these are six boards or departments, each 


having a president, with an unlimited number of vice- nts, 
namely: the Ei-cho, or Board of Appointments; the Ho-Jo, Reve- 
nue; the Ye-Jo, Rites and Ceremonies ; lo, War; Hung-Io, 


Punishment ; Kong-Jo, Public Works. 


partments hold the rank and title of Pansa, Champan, and Cham- — 


wei, to which are added a number of low-rank men, called -Chuea, 
or messengers, who act also as interpreters. 
_ The revenues are derived from a tax and a customs service 
organized originally by the Chinese Customs Service, and com- 
of Europeans principally, an American gentleman from 
being the chief. 
The army is still an unknown quantity, mainly composed of 
and ancient armor 
of steel. There are a number of regiments armed with the Rem- 
ington, and with these a half-dozen Gatling-guns. It is the old 
and new met face to face—the extremes which touch. Four 
American officers have arrived only now in Corea for the purpose 
of instructing the Corean army in modern methods of warfare. 


II. 

Corea is-no longer the “Hermit Nation,” and has cast her 
fortunes and her future with that outside world to which she 
looks for coveted advancement. Corea is still a myth ; it is perti-. 
nent, therefore, to answer the 
query so often propounded, 


its honor. The fauna consists of the bear, boar, deer, leopard, and 
the tiger. The presence of this latter, to be found in great num- 
bers not far from the capitalj and much more vigorous and with 
longer hair, must remain an enigma to the naturalist. Native to 


“ Where is Corea?” 


Chosén—for such is the pop- 
ular name of the land—drops 
down in a peninsula from the 
extreme northeast of China and 
Manchuria into the Pacific 
Ocean from the 43d parallel 
north to the 34th parallel south, M A 
and is contained within the 
125th and 13lst degrees of 
longitude east. The northern 
frontier is marked by the rivers “Sy . 
Yalu and Tumen, each having 
its source | in the 
mous fak-tu-San (Ever-White 
Mountain), a place of much 
mystery and legends innumera- © 
ble. North of these rivers lie 
Russia and Manchuria, and to 
the northwestward China. 
Yalu running west, and* the 
Tumen east to the Yellow and 
Japan seas, cut the peninsula Ne 


in twain, thus giving rise to the 40-——_________ > 
popular idea that Corea is an 
island, a quibble about which y 
the reader will not care to dwell. 

The contour of the peninsula, 
if we may indulge our imagina- 


Coreg 


the south. The country de- 
scends in slopes and circuitous 
monticles toward the west, form- 


tion, is that of the body of a Bay 
dragon, the favorite ideal em- | | 
blem of power to the Corean oe i. | OF 
mind. To establish the com- 
mouth of the Tumen River, , Ji 
on the Sea of Japan, the ears YELL.O utitan Dagelet 
to project up Cape Bruat, the iangling 
neck forming the indentation ‘Peffice Imperial » C. Peljasier 
ers and back Capes Duroc Lindsay 1.4 
and Pelissier, the tail at Chosan, SEA Kung 
ing upon the islands of the ey / Toxisu 
archipelago in the South Yellow 
Sea, and north in the mouths of awe 
the Yalu and Ta-Tong rivers. 35 "eo nwha 
The backbone of the dragon, £0, Lo 
on the eastern part of the pen- Kinng 
insula, is a sinuous range of 2 tChabgh yr 
mountains forming a sort of Scale of Miles tox ari sD 
~ wall to 
all along the Japan Sea Forte 


ing a succession of fertile val- 


leys through which, on their way am 

to the Yellow Sea, run the rivers 

Han, the Ta-Tong, the Yalu, and 

others of less importance. The 7 
climate of Corea is cold in winter, but dry and hot in summer, the 
spring and autumnal seasons mild and unsurpassed. The flora 
presents- an unlimited field for the student in botany, and the 
hills and mountains around the capital are adorned with rich 
and unknown varieties of every kind of flower @ (état sauvage. 
The chrysanthemum grows to great perfection, and the queen of 
flowers is the subject-of unending odes and idyls of the people in 


: 
he querter, 


MAP OF THE CHOSON LAND. 


the jungles of India, how comes it that he has come to Corea? 
And having come, how is it that he is acclimated? Game of al- 


most every description is plentiful, and the wild swan, geese, — 


ducks, bustards, and golden pheasants abound, The rivers and 
estuaries afford oysters, clams, and terrapin. Corea is the land 
of the gormand. The mineral resources of the country are great, 
and gold, silver, lead, and coppes mines offer great inducements 


— 


A STREET IN THE JAPANESE QUARTER OF CHEMULPO. 
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to the capitalist. The country is divided into eight do, or provinces, 
under the government of Kamsas and Quanjongs, subordinate gov- 
ernors. The population is roughly estimated at twelve million souls. 
The mists of Chinese traditions from which Corea’s past history 
is principally drawn are too vague and interminable to enter into 
this sketch. Nor would they prove interesting to the reader, who, 
it will be assumed, has neither the ond nor —- to ryan 
them. VoLrairg, apropos to this as ago as , said in a 
work entitled considérations sur (histoire: “Cette his- 
toire ancienne me parait a l'égard de la moderne ce que sont les 
yieilles médailles en comparaison des monnaies courantes: les 
premieres restent dans les cabinets; les secondes cireculent dans 
l'univers pour le commerce des hommes.” 
Corean history begins from the year 1122 s.c., with Kirsu as 
the first king. Kursu is the pater patrie of Chosén, and bis tomb, 
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“T call her the belle of Sema, of Japan ; 
Her name it is Oyuchasan, Yuchasan. 
Such tenderness lies 
In her soft almond eyes— 
I tell you she’s just ichi ban. 


** Artistic indeed is her pose, her 
And quaint is the style of her c othes, her clothes, 


om the ornaments rare 
In her glossy black hair 
To the clogs on her dear pigeon toes,” etc. 


The good little steamer 7suruga Maru, commanded by the affa- 
ble Captain Hussgy, one of the best captains that ever hailed from 
Cape Cod—for Captain Hussry, although twenty years in the ser- 
vice of the Nippon Yusur Kaisha, is a Simon-pure Yankee—cast 
anchor in the outer harbor of Chemulpo in the early morning of 


/ ’ AY the 


“an 


\ 
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‘THE HARBOR OF CHEMULPO. 


in the adjacent province, is a place sacred to all Coreans. This 
king is said to have made eight laws, which were so well ob- 
served that “ theft was unknown, no house barred, no store locked, 
and no woman unfaithful.” Now there is a sad falling off from 
the days of the good Kitsu. To repress theft became quite com- 
mon. A clever headsman is at times quite busy, locks and bars 
are an acknowledged necessity, and woman—well, woman is said 
to be unfaithful. Alas! and yet there are those who maintain 
that all is progress in this our nineteenth century. 

The story of Kirsv is tliat he was a Chinese nobleman, wearied 
with the incessant strife in his own country, and came to Corea 
for peace and quiet. Enchanted with the country, he called the 
country Chosén—the land of the “ Morning Calm’—name by 
which it is popularly known at the present day. The reign of 
Kitsv was maintained in peace and good government, and his 
dynasty perpetuated to the fourth century of the Christian era. 
About this epoch there commenced that mysterious commotion 
on the plateau of Manchuria which has ever been an enigma for 
the student of history. From the steppes and plains there came 
like a mighty avalanche the Kitain, Hun, Mongol, Turk, and Tar- 
tar, who, sweeping into and over Asia, tumbled over into Europe, 
and crushed under its colossal weight the empire of Rome itself. 
Corea did not escape the overflow; she was fairly in its path. 
In the thirteenth century came the legions led by the redoubtable 
Gihenghis and Khubla Khan, and what with subsequent invasions 
by the Japanese in 1592 and 1615, and the Mongol and Manchieu 
_ hosts in 1637,it was night-time for Corea. The aboriginal Corean, 
_like the Egyptian of a remote epoch, was ground to dust under 
_ the repeated shock of invasion.. The Corean of to-day and the 

Egyptian fellah have been produced by causes not dissimilar. 
Each with a boasted history of four thousand years, they are 
Egyptian and Corean only in name. 


IIL. 


Ten thousand miles of travel by land and water separate New. 


York from Seoidl, the capital of Corea, that “farthest inch of 
Asia,” which became most unexpectedly the objective point of my 

ose eastward. On the 8d of September, 1887, I left New 
. ork for my place of destination on the steamer Louisiana, hav- 
ing ample time to take the City of Peking, which sailed on the 
21st following for Yokohama. I was in good company, for there 
were missionaries and their wives and children, numbering cer- 
tainly fifty, bound for all parts of the East upon a tour of prose- 
lytisin there among the so-called “heathen.” On the wharf in 
San Francisco, as the vessel pushed off, a vast concourse of their 
‘friends sang with much vim and feeling, “‘Over There” and like 
hymns, all of which were very sad indeed, but which, I am sorry 
to say, did not serve us much in propitiation of the Pacific Ocean, 
which led us a dance from the time of departure until arrival at 
Yokohama on the 10th of October. A delay of eight days in that 
city was necessary, to await the departure of the steamer Yoko- 
hama Maru, of the Nippon Yusur Kaisha Company (Japanese), 
which took me to Nagasaki on the 25th, and thence by another 
steamer of the same line, two days afterward, direct to Chemulpo, 
the port of Corea; where I arrived on the 28th, fifty-six days from 
New York, including delays en rowfe—delays in Japan for which 
I was not sorry ; for who has ever visited the land of ‘the * Rising 
Sun” without losing his heart—some have lost their heads—with 


the country of Japan, and above all with la belle Japonaise? It 


was while there I listened for the first time to a song composed in 
her honor by a gallant officer of the United States navy which 
is much in vogue, and justly entitles the author to the rank and 


title of poet-laureate. The ode idyllizes one beautiful Oyuchasan, 


and, to the tune of Rosalie, runs thus: 


the 28th of October. I had just laid aside a volume entitled 
Chosén, the Land of the Morning Calm, in which the author had 
painted Corea in all the prisms of the chromatic spectrum—-a clean 
book, but enthusiastic beyond comprehension. Locke has defined 
enthusiasm as “rising from the conceits of a warmed or over- 
weening imagination.” Now what in the name of all the Jmmor- 
tales Deos had warmed up the author in his roseate picture of the 
land of Chosén I ween not. Certain it is that as I looked upon 


the long line of mud flats which separated us from the harbor, 


the dull, dreary landscape, and the leaden hue of land and sky, my 
mind went back to the dark and dismal regions of Gondokoro as 
it appeared to me years before, when with Chinese Gorpon I first 
set eyes upon the capital of the Dark Continent. bh 
—Corea, in fact—is a paradise compared to Cent 
certainly is not up to the colors painted by the autho 
not Oriental at all. 

Chemulpo, better known as Inchén, in 82, the year of the 
treaties, was a mere native fishing village; it is now a town of 
considerable importance, and is situated at the mouth of the Han 
River, which, through sixty miles of tortuous windings, leaves 
Seoail, or rather Mappo, the inland part of Seodl, on its right 
bank. The overland road, however, to the capital is only 27 miles, 
and it is over this that the principal traffic is carried on, mainly 
on the backs of bullocks, ponies, and coolie porters. Chemulpo 
boasts already of a foreign settlement, in which the Japanese and 
Chinese merchants form the greater element. The Europeans are 
chiefly the employés of the Customs and the members of the Ger- 
man and the American company of Messrs. Morse, Townsenp, & 
Co., Japan. 

The town boasts likewise of two hotels, the Hétel de la Corée, 
kept by an Austrian subject, and the Hotel Daibutsu. The propri- 


, and it is 


SUPPLEMENT. 


etor of the latter hostlery is a fat, round-bellied, well capon- lined, 
jolly fellow—a typical Japanese, not certainly of the daimio class, 
but of the hard-working, hard-fisted peasantry of his country. 
Daisursu, with speculation in his eyes, followed an American man- 
of-war to Corea. He is a man of many parts, and his beer and 
other good cheer are declared to be ichi ban by the American 
officers whom he puts ap when in port. Dazsutsu, in addition to 
being a hotel-keeper, is also banker, broker, butcher, baker, and, 
last of all, bootmaker, in all of which he is said to be a success 


and a positive sine gua non to Chemulpo. 

The United States vessel Palos is almost constantly stationed at 
Chemulpo, and on my arrival I was courteously received on board 
by her commander and the officers of the wardroom, to whom I 
had the honor to be known and remembered by reason of my as- 
sociation with a great number of their colleagues at the bombard- 
mentof Alexandria. The poet-laureate officer heretofore cited had 
been assigned to duty on the Palos, and had already made the. 
antiquated craft the subject of his muse. The officers at night 
sang with much force and feeling the following in honor of the 


Palos: 


Go search all the waters of China, 
Australia, Corea, Japan - 
You'll not find another that’s finer, 
Or built on a similar plan. 
Chorus: 
“The Palos! She’s the boss! 
You bet your sweet life she’s a daisy; 
can t all the fleet— 
That's a truth which cannot be denied. 
Oh, my eye! She can fi 
With a that would truly amaze you. 
Then ha, ha! and hurrah 
For the Palos, America’s pride. 


**Some jealous ones try to abuse her, 

And say that she never leaves port; 

But indeed she’s a stanch little cruiser, 
And one of a very good sert. 

She came from America here 
And every y pest she’s been in; 

She knows Japan and Corea, 
And the coast from Hong-Kong to Tien-Tsin. 

Chorus, 


““We don’t think she’s much of a beanty; 
We're none of us struck on her style; 
But why should al) think it their duty 
This poor little craft to revile? 
I notice they all wish to come here— 
many, their names I forget; 
They rank from the senior lieutenant 
’Way down to the novel cadet. Chorus. 
“Have you any stores antiquated, 
Or something too old to repair, 
Or guns back to Noah’s Ark dated, 
Or uniforms no one can wear? 
Don’t call a survey to expend them, 
Our country might suffer a loss; 
No, no, *twere much better to send them 
On board of the frigate Palos. 


“Our navy is greatly encumbered 

With ships that are worn out and old; 
The Palos among them is numbe 

And soon for old junk she’ll be sold. 
Like that little ay in the story 

Which went by the surname of Tray, 
The Palos, though still in her :glory, 

Will soon be put out of the way.’’ 


Chore. 


Chorua. 


The streets of Chemulpo resemble those of the typical frontier 
town, in which the beer and grog shops are the principal features. 
It is singular that the first steps toward Western civilization are 
made through the medium of beer and rum, It either kills or 
cures. It killed the Indian in America, but there need be no fear 
of its harming the Corean, who, when found, was already a phe- 
nomenal buveur, 

On the day of my arrival I received a visit from Mr. Sosaqua, 
a native gentleman interested in the American Company. Mr. 
Sosaqua is a frank, intelligent man, with none of the détours of 
the Oriental. What he has to say he says bluntly and to the point. 
To illustrate this: During a lapse in the conversation, in which he 
was curious to jearn about the great Western World from whence 
I had come, it happened that I asked the Corean words for cat 
and dog. Sosaqua, mistaking my question for an inguirendo as 
to the state of the feline and canine species, abruptly asked, “ This 
stranger, why does he ask about cats and dogs? Are they more 
important than Corean men and women?” It cante as a poser, 
and I joined heartily in the laugh which ensued and at my ex- 
pense. 

Sosaqua is a member of the powerful Poosang, or Corean guild, 
the existence of which in Corea is a proof that the Oriental pro- 
létaire, since many centuries—as also in China—has taken means 
to protect himself against the tyranny of government as well as 
capital. The Poosang has a thorough organization, numbers one 
hundred thousand members, and is bound together by the most 
rigid rules and regulations, which make it a great political and 
commercial force, a veritable “ power behind the throne”—all the 
more strange, indeed, in a country supposed to be so autocratic as 
Corea. Dr. McGLynn is advised that he may learn a lesson for the 
guidance of his Anti-Poverty Society, if he will, from the Corean. 

On the morning of the 29th I set out for the capital in a sedan 
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chair, borne by four coolies, with four reliefs, who receive fourteen 
hundred cash each, equal to one dollar. rgo eight dollars for 
the journey of twenty-seven miles—expensive enough, it will be 
seen. The road runs through numerous villages of straw huts, 
well provided with buffets, which form the great delight of the 
Corean, whose appetite and digestive powers are prodigious. If 
labor in Corea is cheap, so also is living. A meal of soup, meat, 
kimchee, a sort of sauer- kraut, with a compote of persimmon, 
can be procured for fifty cash—scarcely more than four cents! 
The Corean, therefore, is not wretched. On the contrary, I have 
never seen a people, whether prince or peasant, who had not dined 
or was about to dine; in fact, bonstificotuh seems to be the chief 
ambition of the native man in Corea. 

The persimmon is the principal fruit of Corea, and is large and 
really delicious, and is to the Corean that which the date is to the 
Arab. Iam not sure but the good King Krrsu meant to call the 
country Kam (the native name for persimmon), instead of Chosén, 
Land of‘the Morning Calm; still, I do not insist. In truth Corea 
is the land par excel of the kam. 

The country which separates Chemulpo from the capital is a 
succession of amphitheatral hills, the barriers and valleys inter- 
vening forming fine paddy fields, rice and wheat being the prin- 
cipal articles of cultivation. , 

Mappo is situated ten li, or three miles, from the capital, of 
which it is really a suburb. On the right bank of the river and 
on an eminence, it is reached by means of wherries, which inces- 
santly ply to and fro with the interminable trains of bullocks and 
ponies; and what with the river craft and fishing-smacks moored 
along the shore, the town wears quite an air of commercial activ- 
ity and life. Warned by the declining sun, I urged my coolies 
forward lest the gates should be closed, in which case, I was told, 
I must needs, as often happens, spend the night with the multi- 
tude of laggards who are each day shut out—the law of shutting 
and opening being so inexorable that only the parole of the King 
can alter. : 


‘s The approach to Seodl is imposing. In the distance, and at 


this hour, Pok-Sau, with its formidable companions, looms up 
upon the horizon, showing in alfo-riltevo its bare sides, along and 
over which climb the high walls of the encircled city; and here 
and there cun be seen the majestic gates which give ingress. Dis- 
tance, however, lends enchantment to the view; for, once with- 
in, one finds himself surrounded with the wretched straw hab- 
itations, the cesspools, and odors rank, which quite dispel the 
illusion produced by seeing it under the rays of the sun from 
without. 

In the twilight of the 29th of October I entered the west gate, 
and turning sharply to the right, amid the curious gaze of the 
hundreds of Coreans who lined the narrow ways, and who asked 
at every moment, whilst thrusting their faces into the windows of 
my chair, “ Vu gunya ?” (Who comes there ?), and receiving inva- 
riably the reply, ‘‘So yang Saram” (A man from the Western ocean). 
Having passed this ordeal successfully, I was shortly after put 
down in the compound of the United States Legation, in the 
Chong-Dong district of the city, and having been welcomed by 
the United States Minister Resident, I was assigned to the little 
house of yamen-like architecture which was to be my home dur- 


ing my stay in Seoal. 


IV. , 

Seoiil, as we have seen, was constructed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by King Tapso. It lies in 37° 30’ north latitude and 127° 
4' east longitude, in a valley running from northeast to south- 
west in the form of an irregular oblong, flanked on the north and 
south by the two great mountains, Pok-Sau (North Mountain) and 
Nam-Sau (South Mountain), giant sentries on whose summits are 
lit each night, and since four hundred years, the fires (answering 
signals) which announce peace or danger to the land of Choson. ~ 

he city is surrounded by a crenellated wall, twenty and even 
thirty feet in height in places, and from two to three feet in 


breadth. It climbs the precipitous mountain-sides and crosses — 


hill and valley, giving to the great enceinte the appearance of 
some vast castle of feudal days. Seven great gates of solid ma- 
sonry, built after the style of the Chinese yamen, give ingress to 
the city. The north gate, immediately under the shadow of Pok- 
Sau, is devoted exclusively to the use of the King, and leads to 
the mountain fortress of Pok-Han, a retreat provided by the 
founder of Seodl in case of danger to the royal family. <A long 
main street, about one hundred feet wide, runs east and west, 
and divides the city into two equal portions. Another street, fifty 
feet wide, interseets the main street at right angles. These two, 


in fact, are the only streets which merit the name; the rest are ~ 


mere alleyways and ditches, foul with filth and noisome odors. 
At the point of intersection of the principal: streets, the quarter 
known as the Chong-No, there stands a kiosque known as the 
Chong-ga, or bell kiosque, in which there is a huge bell, the 


Inkiung, seven feet high and ten feet in diameter, on which is 
sounded the curfew, night and morning, when the gates are closed 
and opened, and which serves to warn the Coreans, as it has done 


from the olden time, to quit the streets and repair to their homes- 
A wooden ram, suspended by chains from the rafters above, is used 
by the bellmen, with notes of théirown composition. The office 
of bellman is honorable and remunerative, and the occupants of 
the post, for there are several, are appointed from the King’s 
household. 
The European colony of Seotl, including the representatives of 
the powers, diplomatic and consulat,and the American mission- 
aries, Methodist and Presbyterian; number perhaps one hundred. 
These latter, aided by doctors bothitivalerand female, have opened 
schools of chemistry and mediciné, dai Gave each in their respec- 
tive fields accomplished such restlgs 43 té have elicited the confi- 
dence and esteem of all, and the goverrgment itself has placed the 
Presbyterian school under its special pafonage, and has given the 
rank of Champan and a decoration tothe gentleman charged with 
its direction. 
When night falls upon Seodl, fires are lit in the kans of the 


fifty thousand or more huts, with their numerous kans, which 


compose the city. These kans are flues constructed under each 
room, to which fuel-wood or pine-top branches are applied in an 
exterior fireplace. The chimney is constructed so as to emit the 
smoke into the street, rendering the passageways both painfui 
and injurious to the lungs and eyes of the passants, 

Night in Seofl is sinister and sad. The bell-toll of Chong-ga, 
and the ear-rasping, weird notes of an instrument called cho, pain- 
fully like the bagpipe, announce the closing of the gates. The 
lights on the mountain-tops flash out their signals of retreat, and 
man and dog have gone to cover. Woman, so goes the tradition, 
may come out and enjoy at this hour the exclusive privilege which 
is said to belong to her sex. I have not seen them—only a 
few kan-kiln-dried old women, voild tout.. A dome of darkness 
formed by the ever-overhanging clouds of smoke broods, like the 
silence of the tomb, over the deserted city. Seodl is now wrapped 
in somnolence, if not in the inebriating embrace of su/, the intoxi- 
cating beverage to which the Corean is much addicted. It mat- 
ters not; it is the reign of Somnos or of: Sul—it is silence. To 
the “stranger within her gates,” a-looker on this silent, almost 
sepulchral scene, it brings a feeling of inexpressible sadness, and 
a peculiar sense of appreciation of the linés by Tennyson: 3 


“Throngh the shadows of the —_— we sweep into the younger day; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
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Vv. 

On the 16th of November I received the following invitation 
from His Excellency Summ-Y1-Tax, President of H. C. Majesty’s 
Home Office, by request of his Majesty, that he would be pleased 
to receive me in audience on the following day, on the occasion 
of exchanging congratulations on the convalescence of the Queen- 
is Majesty’s invitation was as follows: 


mother. 


QY 


A visit to the palace, of course, requires that one should go in 
a sedan-chair, any other mode being considered quite infra dig. 
Court etiquette exacts that the chair must be left at the second 

te of the palace court-yard, and, conforming to this custom, the 

nited States Minister Resident and myself were obliged to walk 
a considerable distance through a throng of civilians, military 
officers, and soldiers before we finally reached the antechamber of 
the audience hall. The day was cold and disagreeable, and the 
thin-paper room which served as a common reception-room was 
chilly and uncomfortable. To make amends for this, the Master 
of Ceremonies regaled us with cigars, beer, and champagne during 


the three long. hours which intervened before his Majesty an-. 


nounced to the officers in waiting his pleasure to receive. Whilst 
waiting my turn in the order of seniority, I had ample time to 
closely scan and note the court dress in which all courtiers and 
Officials must appear_at court. It is the same for all ranks— 
Ministers, Pansas, Champans, or Chamweis, including the Chusas— 
and the distinction may be remarked only in the buttons worn 
behind the ear and attached to the hat, and which, according to 
rank, are of gold, silver, or jade, and also the plastrons on the tunic. 

His Excellency Pax, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Foreign 
Office, and brother of Pax-Cuona-Yana, the Corean Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States, had urgently requested me to 
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AUDIENCE HALL OF THE SUMMER PALACE. 
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